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“It’s as easy to use as flipping a switch!” 


“LEA TRAINER 


TM. 





ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE LABORATORY SYSTEM* 


At last, in the LinguaTRAINER, a system has been tech- 


The Remote Control Cabinet (top half nically and pedagogically engineered to meet the needs 


shown) contains all electronics and tape of the language teacher in instructing an entire class, 
recorders that are normally placed at each f ; ae 
student position several groups of the class simultaneously, or individual 


students — with minimum effort and optimum results! 





The LinguaTRAINER is easy to operate, even for the 

least mechanically inclined person. As can be seen from 

the picture above, the student has no mechanical opera- 

tions to perform, and only one switch to manipulate. The 

entire class period can be used, therefore, for teaching and 

learning. Tape recorders are located in a remote control 

cabinet, and provide record and playback for every stu- 

sia dent. Tape cartridges require no threading of reels, no 

aes splicing, no rewinding, and can be used again and again 

The Teacher's Console contains controls by successive classes without rehandling. 


for tape recorders, channel selection, 
k ; 
ES Tee ee Sener Sas High fidelity sound reproduction, an important factor 


in language work, is featured. Most important, anyone 
who can flip a switch can operate the LinguaTRAINER 


successfully. 


Write to Mr. Bruce Boal for LinguaTRAINER Brochure 


Patents pending 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


195 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


a subsidiary of 


Transistor Amplifiers for each student posi- GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


tion are mounted with plug-in terminals for 
quick removal and easy replacement. 


Some of the purchasers of the LinguaTRAINER are: Adelphi College, Brown University, California Institute of Technology, Choate School, 
Frederick High School, Gettysburg College, Masconomet Regional High School, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Milton Academy, 
Northwestern University, Palo Alto Junior and Senior High Schools, Thayer Academy, University of Oregon, U. S. Air Force Academy, 
George Washington University, Williston Academy, Wilmington High School, Worcester Academy. 
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Editorial 7 Sincerely Yours Watter D. Cockinc 


A farewell message to the readers of THe SCHOOL EXECUTIVE. 


Green Sheet Evaluative Queries Can Gauge Administrative Efficacy! James G. Hartow 


School administration may fall prey to the disease, “administration for minimum 
disturbance.” 


Building Costs and Bond Prices Harotp F. Ciark 


Rise continues. 


Articles The Continuing Problem of Efficiency in Education Haroip F. Ciark 


Patience is necessary when experimenting and expanding. 


Inner Direction and the Decision Maker VAN MILLER 


Analysis of the various drives within the administrator. 


Do You Really Have a Guidance Program? Joun H. METZLER 


Rate your program against the author’s checklist. 


Consolidation in Southern Mountain Country C. Jack MartIN 


Program brings vast improvement to a South Carolina school district. 


Definition of a Library KaTHRYN S. WILKINS 


What are the essentials for making a true library? 


Community Support for a Scholarship Program Lots SkiLLEN and EuceNE Howarp 


An Illinois community takes on the responsibility for sending its deserving students to 
college. 


Developing the Inner Urge for Honesty James H. GREENE 


There are affective appeals that will reach the pupil. 


Special School Administration in the 50’s 


A 6-page review of the trends, and the meanings behind the trends, in school 
administration during the past decade. 


School Lunch The Right Approach to a School Lunch Program 
MERRILL L. CoLton and BARBARA HuRLEY 


Employee training program proves successful. 


Cover The lines by Tennyson apply both season- 
ally and symbolically for this final issue. 
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a ease to creative action for educational executives 


Stimulus 


Overview is the new and different monthly magazine in education. 
It holds the promise of a new and different reading experience for you... 

for Overview is the first in this field to be concerned continuously with the creative developments 

throughout the big and busy world of education. Here are the three methods Overview’s distinguished 
editors will use to provoke your own thinking: In every dynamic issue of Overview you sit in on a lively 
seminar that’s international in scope. Subjects night range from architecture to population patterns to closed 

circuit television. Opinions may come from the school system administrator, the training director, the 
university dean. From month to month this unique editorial approach — the exciting exchange of ideas from every 


Id —will bring you a different perspective on your own problems. We call that 


corner of the educational wor 
perspective — the ori. article in Overview, taken by itself, will meet this demanding criterion: 
will it interest, 


“Is the sibject of this article meaningful for all educational executives... 
» essay, every forum-in-print, every monograph and descriptive article will be 
predic on an idea or the germ of an idea which has broad applications. 
We call this technique — the overviewr Since Overview will be read and used by working educational 
executives, it will in@udgBuggested solutions to problems you are facing today or are 
likely to face tomorrow. But again, the difference here is Overview’s point of view: 
“Is this the imaginative way of solving this problem... will this solution germinate some 
new thinking in this area?” Ideas are presented clearly and crisply, communicated 
as a fresh injection of new answers. We call this kind of injection — the overview. 
In these three ways will Overview be a stimulus to creative 
action for all educational executives. 


OVE! 2Vi1 EVV A BUTTENHEIM PUBLICATION @ 470 PARK AVENUE SOUTH @ NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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stimulate or provoke ?” 





Editorial Advisory Board 


Terms Expire December 31, 1959: 


Russell T. Gregg, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 


L. D. Haskew, Vice President and Dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Texas, Austin 


Edgar L. Morphet, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 


G. E. Rast, Superintendent of Schools, West- 
port, Connecticut 


Truman M. Pierce, Dean, College of Education, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 


Terms Expire December 31, 1960: 


William E. Bishop, Superintendent of Schools, 
Englewood, Colorado 


Harold B. Gores, President, Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Van Miller, Professor of Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 


L. H. Shepoiser, 
Wichita, Kansas 


Superintendent of Schools, 


Earle W. Wiltse, Superintendent of Schools, 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


Terms Expire December 31, 1961: 


A. D. Albright, Executive Director of Extended 
Programs, University of Kentucky 


Daniel R. Davies, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Cecil D. Hardesty, Superintendent of Schools, 
San Diego County, California 


Cyril GC. Sargent, Professor of Education, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University 


Grant Venn, Superintendent of Schools, Corn- 
ing, New York 


Terms Expire December 31, 1962: 


James W. Bushong, Superintendent of Schools, 
Grosse Point, Michigan 


W. W. Caudill, Architect, Caudill, 
Scott and Associates, Houston, Texas 


Rowlett, 


John €. Corbally, Jr., Director, Personnel 
Budget, The Ohio State University, Columbus 


John E. French, Principal, North Shore High 
School, Glen Head, New York 


R. O. Nelson, Superintendent of Schools, New- 
port News, Virginia 


Terms Expire December 31, 1963: 


Jack A. Culbertson, Executive Secretary, UCEA, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 


Victor R. Cullens, Superintendent of Schools, 
Ephrata, Washington 


John H. Fischer, Dean, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 


T. A. Roach, Superintendent of Schools, An- 
drews, Texas 
Archibald B. Shaw, OVER- 
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January 1960 is the date for the first regular issue of OveRvIEW. 
The new magazine merges THE ScHoo, Executive and Epvu- 
CATIONAL Business and broadens its scope so that it will be of 
value to all educational executives. Overview will attempt to 
emphasize principles and practices which have been tested in the 
fires of experience and will also present and describe new ways, 
new approaches, new considerations to help administrators face 


Archibald B. Shaw, the new editor, begins his active editorship 
with the first issue of Overview. With his background of sub- 
stantial preparation and successful administrative experience and 
his outstanding scholarship, Dr. Shaw brings to Overview a 
sympathetic understanding of administrative problems and a 
keen insight of the issues which administrators must face. OvER- 
VIEW and its readers are fortunate to have Dr. Shaw’s abilities 
and foresight available to the new magazine. 


WattTerR D. CockInNo, editor 
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LOXIT. MIRAWAL. PORCE 
Porcelain Steel 
CHALKBOARD ule 


“inSt 


20FT. 


Re Lt Hor 


in one piece 


U9 


and in Eight Attractive School Colors 


LOXIT MIRAWAL PORCELOX Porcelain Steel Chalkboards are produced in single, 


straight-line continuous electric furnaces to make the long lengths possible. 


The vitreous 


porcelain surface is fused to the nickeled steel sheet at a temperature of 1600°F, making 
it unexcelled as a porcelainized metal coating for all chalkboard uses 


Check these advantages! 


1. TWO TYPES AVAILABLE 
LOX-85 NU-VICTORY LOXIT MIRAWAL PORCELOX — a light 
gauge porcelain steel chalkboard face sheet laminated to %" 
"'structo-core’ with a porcelainized steel backing. Available up to 
4’ x 20’ —in one piece. LOX-86 NU-IMPERIAL LOXIT MIRAWAL 
PORCELOX — aa light gauge porcelain steel chalkboard face 
sheet laminated to “%" exterior grade plywood with a rust 
resistant metal backing. Available up to 4’ x 12’—in one piece. 


2.DURABLE AND PERMANENT 


The vitreous inorganic porcelain surface wiil not craze or crack. 
Shrinkage and expansion is negligible. Will take magnets. 


3.SCRATCH AND IMPACT RESISTANT 
The flint-hard, glass-smooth porcelain surface provides high re- 
sistance against scratching and marring. Tests at least 6.5 on 
scale of Hardness of Minerals. 


4. SANITARY AND EASY TO CLEAN 


The glass-hard porcelain surface is impervious to acids, odors, 
grease and solvents. Easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


5. FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
LOXIT MIRAWAL PORCELOX chalkboards are fireproof. Will 
not support combustion. 


6. LIGHT WEIGHT—SIMPLE TO INSTALL 
The thinness of gauge which is adequate for all chalkboard re- 
quirements makes them light in weight, simple to install and 
easy to handle during erection. 


‘7. EIGHT BEAUTIFUL FADEPROOF SCHOOL COLORS 


Rite Spring Green, Rite Dark Green, Rite Gray, Rite Tan, Rite 
Coral, Rite Blue, Rite White (Ivory), and Rite Black. 


8. MAINTENANCE FREE—ECONOMICAL 
They are maintenance free except for cleaning. Will meet any 
reasonable budget both in the construction of the building and 
in its maintenance. 


9. TRIMMED 
Available completely trimmed ready to set in place—with or 
without the use of the Loxit Miracle Adjustable Chalkboard 
Setting System. 


Write today for literature and sample panel. 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


1217 W. 


WASHINGTON BLVD., 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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The moving finger writes, 
And, having writ, moves on. 
—Omar KHAyYAM 


, EDITOR’s monthly letter to the readers of THE 
ScHoo. Executive began in the January 1944 issue 
and has continued to the present time. The page was 
first titled “Notes by the Editor,’ and since the Sep- 
tember 1947 issue has appeared under the caption “As I 
See It.” In these 16 years, the editor has authored 190 
essays. The preparation of these has been stimulating 
exercise. I have viewed the assignment as a professional 
opportunity and a serious responsibility. The page has 
carried my signature to give me the opportunity to ex- 
press what I believed without committing the magazine 
to my views. 

During these 16 years many explosive events have oc- 
curred which shaped the social scene and schools in par- 
ticular and were the crucible out of which these essays 
came. In 1944 we were in the midst of a great World 
War. We saw the end of the shooting phase of that war. 
The United Nations was born and is now taking on ma- 
turity. Automation has become a reality in the lives of all 
of us. Gross national product has advanced from $2174 
billion in 1944 to approximately $500 billion in 1959. 
Sputnik I was launched into outer space, followed by 
various rockets and missiles propelled by the Soviet 
Union and the United States. A Russian satellite hit the 
moon in September 1959. The cold war was begun in 
1946 and has continued unabated. The recent meeting 
of President Eisenhower and Chairman Khrushchev at 
Camp David, Maryland, may have tended to produce 
some thaw, at least temporarily. Most colonial empires 
have been dissolved. Many new independent nations 
have been established. Jet planes are now used almost 
exclusively for commercial flying while in 1944 the two- 
engined DC-3’s were considered the last word in com- 
mercial aviation. The population of the U. S. in 1944 
was 130 million and is now 180 million. 


ities SPECTACULAR and important changes have 
occurred in education during these 16 years. Enrollment 
in elementary and secondary schools in 1944 approached 
the 26 million mark. This year it is 42,700,000. In 1944, 
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a war year, no new educational buildings were con- 
structed. This year alone more than 10,000 new build- 
ings have been under construction. The number of 
teachers has increased from 828,000 in 1944 to 1,300,- 
000 for the current school year. The average salary of 
teachers in 1944 was $1729 and is now almost $5000. 

Less spectacular changes have come in the programs 
of the schools; however, various new or different em- 
phases have been apparent. Of course, the current ex- 
ample is the attention given to science and mathematics. 
The organization of schools has actually changed very 
little during the past 16 years. Specia’ attention has 
been given to the ever changing role of the administra- 
tor and his continuing preparation. His leadership role 
in the community has emerged during this period as his 
greatest and most important responsibility. 

Such was the social and educational setting in which 
“As I See It” was written. You who have read these 
essays have received them most kindly. Some of you have 
agreed with the points of view expressed. Many of you 
have disagreed and some with great vigor. This is as it 
should be. If this page has served to stimulate the think- 
ing of those who read it, the purpose of its author has 
been richly served. 


I HAVE BEEN asked many times which of these 190 
essays have seemed of the greatest importance and have 
brought greatest satisfaction to author and readers. It 
is difficult to answer, but if I had to select five which 
seem to meet the criteria I would list “If I Were An 
Administrator Today,” November 1951; “Good School 
Design,” April 1952; “The Worth of the Individual,” 
May 1958; “Approach to Criticism,” April 1955; and 
“The Supreme Court Decision,” July 1954. 

Anyhow, the production of these essays has been a lot 
of fun as well as a lot of work. And if a few readers have 
reexamined their own views as a result of these essays, 
and even two or three have been stimulated to positive 
action, it has all been worthwhile. 

And so I have come to the end of the line. Omar 
Khayyam gave us the timeless words, “The moving 
finger writes,/And having writ moves on.” So do I. 
Good luck and goodbye. 

Sincerely yours, 
Water D. CockInc 
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A SRE RN 
THEY MAKE ANY ROOM BLACK-OUT YET GIVE AN INFINITE a "AND COST LITTLE TO START 
DARK IN SECONDS...EVEN AT NOON! RANGE OF LIGHT CONTROL! WITH...LESS TO MAINTAIN! 





Sure, black-out coverings get the room dark. But they don’t cut down on glare. Sure, conventional ee 7 
coverings control daylight. But they don’t achieve an effective black-out. That’s why both are as 

out of date as a one-room school! Only Flexalum Audio-Visual blinds can give you the precise light 

control you need for everyday class activities ...and also plunge the room into absolute darkness 

for Audio-Visual teaching. Reasons: Flexalum is made with more slats, which means greater, overlap— 

plus special light channels which keep light out around the sides. All this and you save, too. Because 

Flexalum also gives more years of service than any other 


type of window covering...a promise we back with a five- d ” Newest Flexalum exclusive: 

. ° . 5 Y Oe f plastic-lined side-channels 
year written guarantee. Look into Flexalum for your school. ¢@ é /@ Miiminate noisy “utter.” 
Write for test results and specification data to: Bridgeport Brass Co.— Hunter testod Sidon 405 pon “Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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THIS IS THE LAST issue of THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE as 
such. Next month, January 1960, you will receive the 
first regular issue of OvERVIEW, our new magazine 
under the editorship of Archibald B. Shaw, formerly su- 
perintendent of schools, Scarsdale, New York. Over- 
VIEW not only replaces THE ScHooL ExecuTIVvE, it will 
have a broader scope. It is intended for all educational 
executives. Because THr ScHoot ExXeEcuTIvE and its 
editor have come to the end of an era, it is appropriate 
here to give a brief resume of the magazine. 

Tue ScHoou Executive began its history in 1881 as 
a state teachers journal in Minnesota. In 1920 two 
teacher journals were merged under the name National 
School Digest. In 1928, the name became The School 
Executive Magazine, and it was further changed in 
1929 to its present, THe ScHoot Executive. These 
events occurred under the ownership of George Towne 
of the University Publishing Company of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, who made Jesse H. Newlon the editor. In 1935, 
N. L. Engelhardt, Sr., joined Dr. Newlon as co-editor. 

In 1939, the American School Publishing Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of Buttenheim Publishing Corpora- 
tion of New York City, purchased THe Scuoor Execvu- 
TIVE from Mr. Towne. Newlon and Engelhardt were 
continued as editors, and Martha E. Buttenheim be- 
came managing editor. After Newlon’s death in 1942, 
William G. Carr of the National Education Association 
was appointed co-editor with N. L. Engelhardt. He con- 
tinued as co-editor until he became executive secretary 
of the NEA in 1952. In 1939 the first editorial advisory 
board was appointed. Also, a specific educational plat- 
form was formulated and adopted which has continued 
in force to the present time. 

In 1943, Walter D. Cocking was appointed managing 
editor. He became chairman of the board of editors in 
1946 and editor in 1952, which position he has held 
to date. Dr. Engelhardt became consultant to the editor 
in 1952 and continued in this capacity until last July. 

From 1929 to the present time THrE ScHoot Execvu- 
TIVE has served school administrators throughout the 
nation. These 30 years have been violent and turbulent. 
America muddled through the worst economic depres- 
sion in its history during the 30’s. Then, in the first half 
of the 40’s, we were engulfed in the most terrible world 
war of all times. After the fighting phase of the war was 
over, in 1945, the Cold War began and has continued 
unabated ever since. This struggle, in essence an ideo- 
logical one between communism and a free society, 
finds the United States challenged as never before by 
Soviet Russia. Education and the means of education 


are playing an ever increasing role in this struggle. The 


end is not in sight as 1959 comes to a close. 
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During these eventful years THe Scoot Executivi 
continued to serve and to try to improve school admin- 
istration. It presented ideas, it commented on the cur- 
rent scene, it described good practices, it suggested books 
and other materials which seemed of value to adminis- 
trators, it presented news about people, events and 
products. 

Certain features of the magazine became of universal 
interest to its readers. Harold F. Clark of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was secured as economic 
analyst. In this capacity he produced a monthly page 
writing alternately on teacher salaries as related to the 
cost of living and the cost of school buildings and bond 
prices, 

Another feature which won interest and approval is 
“Our Schools,” also called the Green Sheet. This four- 
page insert was edited to provide administrators with 
what they would tell citizens groups about important 
issues if they had the time. Prepared by a distinguished 
group of authors, the Green Sheet developed the highest 
readership in the magazine. 

The editor’s page, “As I See It,” also secured a high 
readership. This series of essays has sought to present the 
editor’s point of view on various problems and _ issues 
with which administrators were concerned. 

Topics which during the years received frequent at- 
tention were school plant, administrative organization, 
school finance and business management, personnel poli- 
cies, all types of curriculum and instructional issues and 
practices, and community relations activities. 

To our contributing authors and our readers we say 
a heartfelt “thank you” for your support and confidence. 
It has been a lot of fun and a genuine pleasure trying 
to help you. And now we have come to the end of an 
epoch. 

Two of the world’s great religions believe in what is 
known as the “transmigration of the soul.” In a word, 
the belief is that when a person dies his spirit passes into 
another body. Hence the soul of the departed one lives 
on in others. In the same sense, THE ScHoo.t Execu- 
rivE is not dead. We expect it to live on through 
Overview. We believe also that it begins a life of 
larger usefulness, since Overview will be published 
to meet the needs of all educational executives every- 
where. We know that the same high ideals and aspira- 
tions which have been the beacon star of THe Scuoo1 
EXECUTIVE will continue to shine with greater brilliance 


in OvERVIEW in the competent hands of Editor Shaw. 
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Teachable... 


PORSUIT OF. Earning its way through LEARNING 
y xX : "G, In the pursuit of scholastic excellence, comfort conditioned classrooms offer a 
Ss kicel lonce. basic facility for increasing learning efficiency. Nesbitt, with more than 40 
re years of pioneering in the field of thermal comfort—and always an exponent 
Wie. hr ba ] of excellence in its products—offers the Year-Round Syncretizer air condition- 
Wen ing unit to provide the thermal environment most conducive to learning 
Com OF t Conditioned throughout all seasons. With its exclusive precooling element for unsurpassed 
Cla SSTOOMS 47 humidity control, plus economies in installation and operation, the Nesbitt 
eg” Year-Round Syncretizer brings administrators one of the keys to more learning 

per school dollar. 
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because she’s comfortable 


in this controlled classroom climate 


Trying to keep alert and attentive in a stuffy, overheated classroom, or to work 
in a chilly or drafty one distracts the student and lowers learning efficiency. The 
best teaching and the finest facilities are most effective in comfort conditioned class- 
rooms—heated, ventilated, and cooled by competent units serving individual rooms 
under fully automatic control. 


The chances are you already know this, because some 200,000 Nesbitt Syncretizers 
are now serving in classrooms of the United States and Canada. In each room the 
unit functions automatically, with consideration to the outside weather, room ex- 
posure, class census, and activity. It supplies heat when needed, continuous ventila- 
tion, and fresh-air cooling under precise control. Drafts, stuffiness, odors, outside 
noises and dirt are eliminated. The filtered, tempered, and gently circulated air 
creates—throughout the usual school year—the thermal environment most conducive 
to learning. 

What you may not know is that Nesbitt also offers the Year-Round Syncretizer which 
provides all these comfort features plus mechanical cooling and dehumidifying for 
warm weather operation. If your school is in an area where mechanical cooling is 
sometimes needed, or if summer schedules loom as a possibility, it will pay you to 
investigate the Nesbitt Year-Round, the economical classroom air conditioner. 


a 


\_ Year-Round Syncretizer 


Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold also by American-Standard Industrial Division, and American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 
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The Nesbitt Package shown here 

combines the Year-Round Syncretizer 

with Nesbitt steel utility cabinets, which 

may be used to conceal Wind-o-line radiation for 

downdraft protection. Wind-o-line may also be concealed 

by attractive wall-hung enclosures. Send for Publication 11-2. 
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This is 
a Bassick 


See the steel ball bearings? 
This is Bassick’s famous two- 
level ball race swivel. It gives 
you quick and easier swivel- 
ing casters at lower cost. 


See the caster wheel? Its soft 
rubber tread will not mark 
floors. It rolls smoothly, quiet- 
ly. Wouldn’t you like to have 
Bassick casters on chairs and 
other mobile equipment in 
your school? 2.49 


THE BassickK COMPANY, Soe oar eatale 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 
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news from the capital affecting education 


University or Supermarket? 


Some 900 


1,187 institutions and organizations 


representatives of the 


that comprise the American -Coun- 
cil on Education assembled here re- 
cently to focus their attention on a 
program that emphasized the prep- 
aration and role of faculty members. 

John Gardner, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
depicted the university as “thrust 
into a position of great responsibility 
in our society—a position more cen- 
tral, more prominent, more crucial 
to the life of society than academic 
people ever dreamed _ possible.” 
There is no likelihood that this new 
role will reverse itself, but there is a 
serious question as to whether the 
university, in meeting the demands 
made upon it, “will exhibit quali- 
ties of statesmanship, or function as 
a sort of organized 


badly super- 


market.” 


Horse or boa-constrictor? 
“The 


versity with the rest of society has 


entanglement of the uni- 


been in considerable measure un- 
planned, undirected, and inadvert- 
ent.... When a government agency 
with money to spend approaches a 
university, it can usually purchase 
any service it wants. And many in- 
stitutions still follow the odd_ prac- 
tice of listing funds so received as 
gifts. They not only do not look a 
gift horse in the mouth; they don’t 
even pause to note whether it is a 
horse or a boa constrictor.” 

described the 


President Gardner 


direct involvement of the univer- 
sities in practical affairs as occurring 
on three levels. On the first level, 
the independent faculty member 
devotes his spare time to consultant 
work or to part-time non-academic 
employment. This Dr. Gardner ap- 
proves, if it does not interfere with 
teaching, because “the university is 
a reservoir of high talent manpower 
to be drawn on by the rest of so- 


. ) 
ciety. 


On the second level, the university 
as a whole assumes some explicit re- 
sponsibility. Into this category fall 
research grants involving substantial 
amounts of university personnel, 
space or funds. In assuming such re- 
sponsibilities, the administration 
must ask whether the proposed ac- 
tivity is compatible with the aims of 
the university; whether it impairs o1 
strengthens the institution’s capacity 
to carry out its central mission; and 
whether any one of a number of 
other institutions couldn’t carry out 
the project fully as well. 

On the third level, a university may 
assume what President Gardner calls 
its “continuing institutional respon- 
sibility.” These include concern for 
pre-college education, and for co- 
operation with the professions in 
strenethening the services of the in- 
stitution in their development. 

It is not appropriate, however, for 
a university to engage in propa- 
vanda, said Dr. Gardner. It is not 
proper for a university to engage in 
political maneuvering. Some of the 
activities in which the universities 
are now engaged overseas, he said, 
“ill accord with the highest concep- 
tion of the university’s role.” 

Lee A. 
the California 


DuBridge, president of 
Tech- 


nology, decried the sometimes-held 


Institute of 


concept of the professor as scooping 


facts “down unwilling intellectual 


throats.” 
that the student himself adopt the 


It is important, he said, 


attitude that he comes to college to 
taught. It 
is also important that the professor 


learn, rather than to be 


think of himself as a learner as well 
as a teacher. 

“T have often wished,’ President 
DuBridge said, “that someone would 
write a book entitled ‘Things We 
Do Not Know.’ It 
pretty big book, of 
would be satisfied with a highly con- 


would be a 
course. So | 


densed version of 500 to 600 pages 
on ‘Some Things We Do Not Know.’ 
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I would require every student to 
read it, and then would begin a new 
year’s adventure in learning. 
Such an adventure we call research. 

“When, then, does ‘teaching’ leave 
off and ‘research’ begin? Only at 
that thin line where the learning 
process passes from what others have 
already learned and recorded to 
what no one has yet learned at all. 
When student and professor venture 
over the line together, the distinction 
between teaching and research have 
lost all meaning. Younger men and 
older men are just learning to- 
gether.” 

One of the chief concerns of the 
professor, said Dr. DuBridge, is to 
find, among his students, “the one- 
in-100, the one-in-1,000 who has the 
talent for learning new things. 
The leadership of the next genera- 
tion will depend on those one-in- 
100.” 

The 99-out-of-100 also have use- 
ful roles to play and satisfying lives 
to live, said scientist-philosopher Du- 
Bridge. Each deserves the oppor- 
tunity to learn as much as he can 
and will. “But if we have not pre- 
pared to find and help the gifted 
future scholar, then we have failed 
to provide the leadership for the 
next generation.” 

A discussion group at the meeting 
debated at some length the state- 
ment of Edward D. Eddy, Jr., vice 
president and provost of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, that 
there is a great deal of cheating go- 
ing on in our universities. 

“Cheating is widespread,” said a 
West Coast educator, who admitted 
that Americans are giving young 
people some bad examples. Among 
the examples he gave were our ac- 
ceptance of cheating in sports and 
our disregard of traffic laws. He also 
cited certain television shows. 

O. Meredith Wilson, president of 
the University of Oregon and chair- 
man of the American Council on 
Education, called for a reassessment 
of values in the educational prepa- 
ration of college faculty members. 
Although he admitted that the Ph.D. 
will remain the hallmark of aca- 
demic acceptability, he gave it a 
rather hard time. 


Pointing to the increasing crop of 
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knowledge. 


young men and women who are be- 
ing told that in modern conditions of 
life they must be educated or perish, 
he predicted that 7 million of them 
would be enrolled in college by 1970. 

To meet the coming flood, college 
teacher production facilities are ex- 
panding. “If society's appetite for 
the Ph.D. does not wane, we are 
likely to be 30,000 
Ph.D.’s a year before 1970, as com- 


eraduating 


pared with about 10,000 this year,” 
Dr. Wilson said. “Not classes un- 
manned by teachers, but the quality 
of teachers may be the problem.” 
Chairman Wilson proposed a re- 
designed curriculum with the objec- 
tive of preparing college teachers. 
“affect the 
Ph.D. program with greater rele- 


He suggested that we 
vance to teaching; reduce the ab- 
surdities in time required or per- 
mitted; emphasize in the thesis the 
significant rather than the novel; 
and reorient the thesis exercise with 
an eye to its effect on the student’s 


promise of future contributions to 


” 


A “new look” in Ph.D.’s 

This reform will not be easy, he 
said, “but a thinking body of men 
should inquire about the need for 
modern adaptation. Like the Volks- 
wagen, also imported from Ger- 
many, each new Ph.D. looks like its 
predecessor.” He drew some assur- 
ance from the fact that 27 changes 
had been made in this year’s Volks- 
wagen. 

A resolution adopted by the Coun- 
cil demanded that the college hous- 
ing loan be extended and_  ex- 
panded. Another resolution, coming 
up from a previous business meeting 
of the Council, generated enough 
heat to require gloves to handle. This 
resolution commended the Council 
of State Governments for its pro- 
posal to abolish degree mills by ap- 
propriate state legislation to make 
violators of the act subject to a fine 
of “not less than $1,000 nor more 
than $10,000, or to a term of im- 
prisonment not to exceed ten years.” 

The Council pointed to the harm 
done by these degree mills, not only 
to legitimate institutions here at 
home, but to the good name of 


American higher education abroad 


PLAY TIME 
BLEACHERS 


Cost Less 
because they 
Last Longer 


There's only one practical way to measure 
the cost of most bleacher seating. Determine 
the Fixed Cost of Installation—then add to 
it the estimated cost of Maintenance and 
Repairs during the life of the seating. 

With all figures compiled, PLAYTIME seating 
can be your only logical choice because with 
PLAYTIME costly maintenance is a thing of 
the past. By means of a HOT-DIP GALVA- 
NIZING process, after fabrication, al! steel 
members receive a thick coating of rust 
resistive zinc. This eliminates the expense of 
scraping and painting that makes ownership 
of other seating a costly liability. 

So, if you are seeking bids on either perma- 
nent or portable stands, be sure to investigate 
PLAYTIME . “It Costs Less Because It 
Lasts Longer!" 


FOR YOUR GAME SEATING COMFORT 


EQUIPMENT CORP., MARS, PA. 





STEREOMICROSCOPES 
Exclusive StereoZoom {T 
continuously variable power. ¥ 


Erect views in natural 3-D. 
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B&L 
Ideal for gross studies, 
dissection, field trips. 
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B&l “ST” MICROSCOPES 
Standard size and operation 


Exclusive pre-focus gage 
saves time 


MACROSCOPES 


20x or 30x. 


B&l TRI-SIMPLEX 
MICRO-PROJECTOR 
Projects mounted speci- 
mens or live organisms, 
on screen or tracing pad 
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B&L SPECTROSCOPES | 
Basic chemical analysis tool, 


shows spectra of elements. S => 
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B&L 

BALOPTICON® 
PROJECTORS Big bright 
views of slides, opaque ob- 
jects, even chemical 
reactions! 
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Suddenly... 
SCIENCE MAKES 
SENSE! 


With Bausch & Lomb educational 
instruments, students actually see 
what you're talking about. Science 
becomes easier to understand. 

They learn faster, more thoroughly, 
for keeps. See for yourself how 
B&L instruments—the science 
teaching standard—help you cram 
more real learning into every hour. 


WRITE for Catalog E-152. 
Demonstration, too, on your request. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 

69548 Bausch Street, 

Rochester 2, New York 
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The Continuing 
Problem of 
Efficiency in 
Education 


by HAROLD F. CLARK 


THE DEMANDS ON education are in- 
creasing and give every promise of 
continuing to do so. This means 
there will be a continuing need to 
raise the efficiency of education. 

Any effort to increase the effi- 
ciency of any of the service occupa- 
tions leads to all kinds of difficulties. 
One problem lies in the sheer diffi- 
culty of carrying out useful experi- 
ments to test difficult procedures. 
There may be great differences of 
opinion regarding the results of ex- 
periments even after they are carried 
out. One of the greatest difficulties 
of all is that we expect too much 
from a few experiments. The current 
experiments in the use of radio in 
Colombia, South America are a good 
example of this. 

Recently I had the chance to talk 
to many people in Colombia about 
this project. All of the people were 
competent persons, some of whom 
made great claims for the project. 
They said that many people have 
been taught to read and write es- 
sentially by radio. Of course, printed 
materials have been used and some 
personal supervision has been pro- 
vided. But the point has been made 
that essentially the teaching has been 
done by radio. The basic reason for 
using radio was not to use it for its 
own sake, but because the resources 
and teachers were not available for 
each village in adequate number. 

However, fundamental 
disagreement on the facts regarding 
the experiment and the results to 
date. Some people claim that very 
few have been taught to read by 
radio, and that most of this has been 
accomplished by printed material 
and personal contact. 

The disagreements are not quite 
as great regarding the effect of the 
radio in helping community develop- 


there is 
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ment. Here again some people claim 
a great amount of information on 
community improvement has gone 
into the village, that much of it has 
been used, and that much informa- 
tion about community improvement 
has not only been given but has been 
acted upon. The opposition claims 
that little community improvement 
has followed after use of the radio 
information. 

Here a major effort has been made 
to teach by radio, both school sub- 
jects and information regarding 
community development. Substan- 
tial ingenuity has been used in the 
project. Yet there is disagreement re- 
garding almost every aspect of the 
results. 

Many people find this disagree- 
ment puzzling and _ discouraging. 
This is expecting too much from a 
single experiment. We are not going 
to find out if radio is an important 
aid in carrying on education from a 
single experiment. We won’t even 
know a great deal after the first 
thousand experiments compared to 
what we would like to know. 

There are so many unsettled and 
even unknown factors affecting any 
given experiment that it takes a long 
time to iron them out through large 
numbers of experiments. However 
each of these experiments is very im- 
portant because each adds a little to 
our knowledge. 

Some of these experiments rely 
upon common sense observations, 
others are as tightly controlled as is 
possible. Both kinds of demonstra- 
tions or experiments are useful. And 
if we had better ways of adding up 
the results of these experiments we 
could progress faster in our efforts to 
increase the efficiency of education. 

It took us hundreds of years to 
find out how to use printed material 
in education. We must find out how 
to use many other tools and devices 
to help us provide better education 
for more people. This is why we must 
find ways to increase the efficiency of 
education. Each effort adds a little to 
our knowledge of how to do this. For 
this reason each demonstration or 
experiment is important. Disputes 
and disagreements over the results 
of any effort, in the long run, add 
to our knowledge. 
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SAVINGS OF 25% UP TO 40% WITH THIS 
NEW METHOD OF BOILER CLEANING 


Take a look at your fuel bills and imagine what 
it would mean if you could save 25% or up to 
40% of this cost. 

The new Tornado Method of Boiler Cleaning 
with a Tornado Jumbo Vac can mean this 
savings to you. What’s more, boiler cleaning 
becomes an easy task for anyone when Tornado 
is on the job. 

Tornado Jumbo Vacs fit right on any standard 
55 gallon drum. Complete attachments and a 
4 wheel dolly are available. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 951 
“TORNADO METHOD OF BOILER CLEANING” 


TorRNADO. 400 


THE VERSATILE VACUUM 
CLEANER OF MANY USES 


This famous wet or dry pickup vacuum 
cleaner has a removable motor unit that can 
be removed to make a blower or pac carried 
vaccum cleaner. Available in 3 motor sizes, 
this powerful machine does every cleaning job 
better and faster. WRITE FOR BULLETIN 894-A 
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Old Science Building 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


Original installation 
operating perfectly 
after 28 years’ 
hard service 


New Science Building 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


New installation 
ready for decades 
of maintenance-free 
service 
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LOCKS PASS EXAMINATION 


AWN JOSE 
STATE 


COLLEGE 


pepe cylindrical locks were installed in San Jose State’s 
old science building when it was constructed in 1931. And, 
when a new science building was built in 1956, the long-term ® © 
excellent performance of Schlage locks again made them the 
choice. 

Schlage, pioneer in the cylindrical lock field, engineers locks CYLINDRICAL LOCKS 
that are particularly suitable to school building construction. 
Schlage Locks present a wide selection of designs, finishes SCHLAGE LOCK COMPANY 
and functions to anticipate every school need. Their rugged San Francisco...New York...Vancouver, B.C. 


construction and finishes make them virtually maintenance-free. 
The Schlage masterkeying system eliminates much detail and erence 


expense. “le acs i ~ 
Another excellent feature is the panic-proof construction. | SCHILAGE | 


Schlage heavy duty entrance locks have a built-in dead-lock 
feature to withstand jimmying, yet the panic-proof design makes AMERICA’S MOST 
mrs 
® 





it possible to exit immediately simply by turning the knob. DISTINGUISHED 
Every Schlage Lock is always free for exit. LOCK BRAND 
Get the details on Schlage Locks for schools from your 
Schlage representative or write P.O. Box 3324, San Francisco 
19, California. 
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WORK QUIETLY...WALK SAFELY 
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a FLOORS 


Vina-Lux floors are safe to walk and work 
on. There’s extra resilience and many years 
of wear built into this better vinyl asbestos 
tile...and rich, warm beauty that needs 
only simple cleaning to renew its distinctive 
good looks, in spite of spilled foods or 


liquids, grease, grime or tracked-in dirt. 


AZROCK FLOOR 


PRODUCTS 


Madonna High School, Chicago 


WITH L —— 


J if one of your problems is mass feed- 
ing, Vina-Lux is the right resilient flooring 
for you. Grease, acid and alkali won’t harm 
its clean, lasting beauty. Vina-Lux is now 
available in 42 colors and 5 styles. Ask us for 
samples and color chart . . . or call your near- 


est dealer — he’s listed in the yellow pages. 


DIVISION 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. «+ 526 FROST BANK BLDG. ¢ SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


AZPHULEX e 
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EVALUATIVE QUERIES 
CAN GAUGE 
ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICACY! 


T he evaluation of schools is a process of admin- 
istration which should achieve practical results. 
However, school administration is peculiarly prone 
to one of the most debilitating of organizational 
diseases: that of becoming an end in itself. Pro- 
phylaxis certainly lies in an effort to be clear- 
headed and explicit about the appraisal of the pur- 
poses, processes and achievements of the school. 

School administration is virtually without 
built-in, self-righting controls. Business adminis- 
tration is integrated with the unequivocal control 
of the operating report and the financial state- 
ment; military administration judges itself and 
is evaluated in terms of success or failure in its 
campaigns. But school administration—unless it 
submits itself to the most rigid self-evaluation— 
swiftly drifts into administration for survival of 
the chief administrator, or for the convenience of 
some particular segment of the community, such 
as organized labor, PTA, teachers or perhaps a 


vocally energetic committee, seeking to direct the “ 


activities of the schools. 

Administration for any of these purposes is a 
symptom of the pervasive disease of educational 
administration—administration for minimum dis- 
turbance. A school thus afflicted continues in a 
state of depression. The terminal stage of this 
organizational disease is not death of the school. 
It is emergence of administration as an end, as 
the basic reason for the existence of the school. 

In a school which has reached the terminal 
stage in the course of this disease, one hears fre- 
quently that a proposal for educational improve- 
ment is “administratively impossible,” or “bad 
for our public relations.” The certain indication 
of the terminal stage is the extensive and effec- 
tive use of this kind of argument by members of 
the school family—clerical and custodial staffs, 
teachers, PTA cabinet, principals and their assist- 
ants and even the inhabitants of the superintend- 
ent’s offices and those of the offices of the board of 
education. The appearance of such an argument 
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what the citizen wants to know about education 





by JAMES G. HARLOW 


Dean, College of Education 
University of Oklahoma 


indicates that school administration has ceased to 
be a means to fulfill educational goals but indeed 
has assumed the role of the objectives themselves. 

Deliberate attention to planning, allocating, co- 
ordinating, motivating and evaluating are thera- 
peutic prescriptions for administration for mini- 
mum disturbance and volumes have been written 
about them. Of these aspects for the maintenance 
of administrative health evaluation is perhaps the 
most basic, for it provides most of the informa- 
tion on which each of the other administrative 
activities is maintained and directed. 

Evaluation consists simply in judging a school, 
in terms of the objectives the school is seeking. 
It is an activity which can be simple or complex, 
naive or insightful, occasional or continuous. 

For a school which genuinely fears the emer- 
gence of administration as end instead of means, 
appraisal is complex, penetrating and continuous. 
Through a continuing introspection, a school 
builds into its day-by-day operations the activities 
which function as battles function for the mili- 
tary, as balance sheets function for businesses. In 
such a school, the evaluative activity is someone’s 
primary business. It encompasses the collection, 
organization and communication of answers to the 
school’s basic questions about its success. If the 
administrative staff be thought of collectively as 
the chief educational health officer of the school, 
the appraiser is certainly one of the chief assist- 
ant health officers. He will have a budget—and a 
respectable one, too. 

The questions which form the heart of the 
evaluative endeavor will of necessity differ from 
school to school, but general questions can be 
formulated. One must be prepared for vigorous 
debate on the questions to be asked in any school 
evaluation. But, again, debate and anxiety and the 
ability to tolerate them, provided they are asso- 
ciated with significant queries, are to be regarded 
as evidences of health in the school organism. To 
regard them otherwise is to fall prey to adrninis- 
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tration for least disturbance—if not to be already 
in need of therapy. 

The following set of evaluative queries is im- 
portant to the conduct of the educational enter- 
prise as we have developed it in the United States. 
I would not defend it as exhaustive. Neither would 
I insist that any particular school adopt these 
queries as its own. However, I do argue that any 
school which cannot or will not formulate its own 
set of evaluative inquiries is in need of an educa- 
tional physician, and that the vigor of protesta- 
tion of absence of such need could well be used as 
an index to the degree of its ailment. 

The queries are arranged in three sets: (1) 
those which derive from currently and historically 
accepted ethical and moral grounds in American 
education; (2) those which derive from current 
and recent shifts in socioeconomic structure and 
international relations and (3) those whose an- 
swers might provide appraisal of suitability and 
effectiveness of administrative structure and 
process. 


ETHICALLY-BASED EVALUATION QUERIES 


A. Does the school present each child with op- 
portunity and encouragement to develop his dis- 
tinctive potentials to their highest levels? 

An affirmative answer to this query presup- 
poses empirically determined information of at 
least three kinds—each child’s potentials, the op- 
portunities presented to each child, and the en- 
couragement provided each child. 

Knowledge of potential is available through 
tests of intellectual aptitude, interpretation of 
achievement test results, appraisals of interest, 
direct observation of student behavior, student 
performance in the arts, in physical tasks and 
especially in comparisons between a particular 
student’s behavior with the behavior of his peers. 

Appraisal of the opportunities and encourage- 
ment for development provided by the school are 
somewhat more difficult, but quite within cur- 
rently available techniques. Does the 4th-grade 
youngster with 8th-grade reading skills read 8th- 
grade materials, or does the school hold him to 
4th-grade materials? Is the 8th-grade youngster 
with 5th-grade skills in arithmetic required to 
work at the 5th-grade or at the 8th-grade level? 
Is the youngster who asks all the questions a 
nuisance—or a challenge? Such questions are 
often very uncomfortable for school faculties and 
administrators. The existence of substantial dif- 
ferences among individual students is one of the 
unquestioned facts of human development; but 
this fact awaits recognition in effective adminis- 
tration in most American schools. 

B. Does the educational product serve long- 
range social aims? 

Long-range social aims include development of 
the skills and attitudes of responsible citizenship 
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and the development by each young person of ef- 
fective leisure time pursuits and the like. 

Two aspects of this evaluative query appear 
immediately: first, do the operating programs 
provide opportunity to develop the desired atti- 
tudes, skills and knowledges and, second, do the 
programs actually produce the attitudes, skills 
and knowledges they are designed to develop? An 
answer for the first query may be developed 
through inspection of time schedules, teachers’ 
backgrounds and interests, learning materials and 
curricular patterns. An affirmative answer for the 
first, however, does not insure an affirmative re- 
sponse for the second. This can be answered only 
through first-hand observation and inventory of 
the behavior patterns of the people who have 
participated in the programs. 

Summarizing, one could observe that education 
has two basic purposes: development of the indi- 
vidual and the insurance of continuity of the so- 
cial order. When these two educational purposes 
appear to be in conflict, the exercise of the highest 
available intelligence and the wisest educational 
statemanship will be necessary to avoid severe 
frustrations, which will render the school sus- 
ceptible to an attack of administration for least 
disturbance. 


TODAY-BASED EVALUATION QUERIES 


A. Does the output of the educational program 
serve defensible short-range social purposes? 

One of the most persistent and least well-ac- 
cepted (among educators) of the short-range so- 
cial goals for education is that of development of 
adequate economic skills by each young person. 
The impermanence of formal preparation for the 
economic aspects of life is becoming more and 
more clear to students of socioeconomic activity ; 
for the rapid technological change which was the 
marvel of the 20’s and the despair of the 30’s is 
now reported as a permanent feature of Ameri- 
can life. Education now must prepare young peo- 
ple for economic tasks which they admittedly are 
not likely to be performing 20 years after they 
leave school. In addition to the frankly economic 
skills, the short-range social goals of education 
include such ephemerides as development of mili- 
tarily-useful skills in time of war and business- 
related skills in communities undergoing rapid 
economic change. 

Previous comments are applicable here also— 
do the programs provide opportunity for service 
of defensible short-range goals; and do the de- 
signed programs deliver results in attitudes, skills 
and knowledges? Again, for the first, one can turn 
for information to courses of study and related 
materials; but for the second, more complex and 
ingenious techniques will be necessary. 

B. Are broad social changes in basic outlooks, 
technologies and skills adequately represented 
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both in curriculum and in educational product? 

In your school, has science joined the 3 R’s? 
Only belatedly are we beginning to understand 
the reshaping of our lives which has occurred 
through controlled investigation. Changes in com- 
munication, transportation and economic activity 
are commonplace in educational discourse; 
changes in our views of our place in the universe, 
our concepts of the nature of life and of relation- 
ships among individuals more frequently escape 
educational notice. The simple fact is that almost 
no basic scientific idea with which the reader of 
this paper began his adult life remains unchanged 
today. 

To shift to another approach: dependency on 
skills of reading and use of numbers is declining. 
The advent of automation (calculators, automatic 
change-making machines, etc.), extension of 
banking and charge services, TV, radio, moving 
pictures, picture magazines, comic books, etc., 
have altered our dependence on these disciplines. 
We suddenly find ourselves as individuals and as a 
society relying for survival and independence 
upon a rapidly shrinking control of an intransi- 
gent and runaway technology. To make matters 
worse, this technology has become basic to war- 
making. 

Opportunity, independence, survival—these now 
rest upon individual and group control of science 
and mathematics and the purposes to which they 
can be put. Obviously, such control is not to be 
generated through study of science alone—but 
neither is it to be developed without effective 
general grasp of the nature, the techniques and 
the content of science and mathematics. 

Whether or not a school chooses to invite sci- 
ence to join the 3 R’s is a moot question these 
days; but if the answer be to promote the join- 
ing, then one must ask again whether the school 
presents opportunity for young people to develop 
the desired attitudes, skills and knowledges; and 
thereafter to determine whether the opportuni- 
ties provided are productive. At the risk of un- 
derstatement, it might be observed that reasona- 
ble ingenuity in appraisal will be required, and 
that some difficulty must be expected—but un- 
willingness to undertake the appraisal, if science 
is to join the 3 R’s, suggests a school which has 
already fallen victim to the dread disease. 


ADMINISTRATION-BASED EVALUATION QUERIES 


Specific queries proposed for use in evaluating 
school administrative activity are: 


A. Is the school’s set of basic values reason- 
ably limited, and as wise as can be formulated with 
available resources? 

B. Is this set of values known and shared by 
the school staff? Does it govern instructional con- 
tent and process? 
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C. Do administrative structure and process 
explicitly serve the values of the school? 


For years we have delighted ourselves with long 
lists of purposes for schools. We can no longer 
afford this delightful obfuscation of our intent: 
there is ground for belief that in this habit alone 
may lie much of education’s susceptibility to ad- 
ministration for least disturbance. For if the pur- 
poses are myriad and equally important, who shall 
select among them for evaluation of a school? To- 
day, the loads on education are great and rising; 
to discharge its responsibility, education must be 
clearer, more explicit and more limited with regard 
to its purposes. Once formulated, though always 
subject to appraisal and reformulation, these pur- 
poses must control the activities of the school. And 
it makes little difference what a school formally 
professes if its actions are not in accord with its 
intent. 

Good teaching in pursuit of school goals cannot 
become widespread if administrative action prin- 
cipally rewards tenure, formal levels of college 
training or other spurious indexes of productive 
work. Effective development of intellectually abler 
youth will not reach rewarding levels if the less 
formal student status indexes—excused absence 
from scheduled classes, access to teachers for 
makeup work, newspaper writeups and assembly 
program spots—go regularly to students of su- 
perior social status and income, the athletically 
talented and the school’s exhibitionists. Develop- 
ment of each youth through his distinctive capaci- 
ties, as well as effective remedy of his distinctive 
shortcomings, cannot be expected to take place in 
school buildings which provide adequate spaces 
only for groups of 25 students or more, plus tablet- 
arm chairs in lots of 100 for “individual study.” 
Neither can individual student development be 
maximized by teachers who are assigned to large- 
group responsibility throughout the school day. 

Escape from the frustrating ad hoe decision- 
making processes, which hold so much of school 
administration in their clammy grip, lies through 
unequivocal formulation of a limited set of values 
and evaluative activities. These appraisals can, in 
time, report accurately and continuously the 
school’s acceptance and service of those objectives. 
Without such integrated activity, the organiza- 
tional malady will certainly set in; and cure may 
require decades, not to mention an endless suc- 
cession of school administrators. 

But what of the items that engage the attention 
of practitioners of the administrator’s craft? Of 
necessity, educational administration is concerned 
with public relations, salary scales, budgets, cafe- 
terias and floor-cleaning compound. Though in 
form educational administration may appear to be 
any or all of these, it is in substance none of them. 
It is the building of men. 













































































Building Costs and 
Bond Prices 


pa index of the cost of school buildings rose 
again in October to 237.1. In September the index 
was 236.7. 

Quoted school building material prices rose 
very slightly. The actual cost of some metal prod- 
ucts was up substantially. This was due in part 
to complications in the supply of these products. 
Chances are good that there will be further ad- 
vances in these prices. Building labor costs con- 
tinue to rise, making it difficult to see anything 
except further rises in school building costs in the 
near future. Some seasonal decline in bids might 
temporarily lower the cost in some communities. 

In October the average interest rate on school 
bonds sold was 4.12 percent. In September the 
average rate was 4.06 percent. The only other 
time average rates over 4 percent have appeared 
since the war was for a few months in 1957. 

The bond market continues to go through vio- 
lent gyrations. Short term government notes sold 
recently at a 5 percent interest rate. This is a new 
high since the tight money market of 1929. All 
kinds of industrial bond issues have sold at inter- 
est rates over 5 percent and some good quality 
industrial bonds have approached 6 percent. The 
same forces have been working in the school bond 
market. Some school bonds have been sold at 5 
percent or more, and the 8 percent bond has all 
but disappeared. 

The fotlowing recent yields on United States 
government bills and notes show what short time 
interest rates are: 
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SCHOOL BOND 
INTEREST RATES 











by HAROLD F. CLARK 


Economic Analyst 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Bills due Interest Rate 


Jan. 1960 4.25 
July 1960 4.96 


Notes due Interest Rate 
Oct. 1960 4.55 
May 1961 4.80 


There are those who think that if business ex- 
pands this fall and needs more credit, interest 
rates will go higher. This may very well happen 
unless the Federal Reserve authorities decide to 
expand credit about as much as business expands. 
The Reserve authorities are anxious to keep an 
inflationary boom from developing and are in- 
clined to hold down credit. Strong speculative 
tendencies seem to be pretty well confined to the 
stock market and some land values, especially 
around many of the growing cities. It is difficult 
to restrain credit in these fields without making 
credit more expensive for business and public 
authorities, including schools. 

This is the eternal problem that faces all cen- 
tral banks: when and how to put restraint on 
credit and when to ease it. What the Federal Re- 
serve authorities do this fall, plus the demands 
for credit, will largely determine if sc} 901 districts 
pay more or pay less for the use of borrowed 
money. Of course the Reserve authorities would 
be quick to point out that it is the total demand 
for savings, in relation to the amount of savings, 
that will determine what happens to interest 
rates. 
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They're safe (and you'll save) with a 1960 Dodge School Bus 


There’s safety for any number in this year’s new 
line of Dodge school bus models. For as few as 
six or eight, in the compact 108” wb. Town Wagon, 
so practical for small routes or ‘“‘feeder’’ use. Or, 
for a flock of 66, there’s the big 254” wb. S600 
chassis. Wide choice of ‘‘in between’”’ models, too, 
rated for 30, 36, 48, 54 and 60 pupils. 


Different as they are in size, Dodge school buses 
have two-important things in common. (1) Safety 

. even beyond NEA requirements, with such 
features as driver-adjustable emergency brake 
system . . . and bonus “reserve’’ power in big 
Dodge 178- and 202-hp. V-8 engines. (2) Savings, 
because Dodge prices are in line with the lowest. 
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Dodge is thrifty to operate, too, with V-8’s and 
Sixes that coax extra mileage out of regular gas 

. and chassis built the dependable Dodge way 
to last, last, last! 


For these and a flock of other reasons, wouldn’t 
it be wise to include your Dodge dealer next time 
you solicit bids on new school transportation? 


DEPEND ON D G 
AA hed 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY IN [7 ff 7) Eg Cay KS 


A PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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They don't build schools 
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Dracut High School, Dracut, Mass. Architect: Hugh Stubbins & Associates, Cambridge, Mass. General Contractor: Vara Construction Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Panel Fabricator: Seaporcel Metals, Inc., Boston, Mass Window Wall Contractor: Quincy Ornamental Iron Works, Boston, Mass. 





like they used to! 


In Dracut, Massachusetts, you'll see this 
striking example of modern school construc- 
tion. This beautiful, low-cost high school is a 
steel window-wall building. 


This is economical construction. The wall panels and 
windows are framed in steel mullions that form com- 
plete floor-to-ceiling units. These units are factory 
assembled and delivered ready to be set in place. Labor 
costs and construction time are cut to a minimum. 

The panels consist of a porcelain-enameled steel 
sheet exterior, insulation, and zinc coated galvanized 
steel sheet backing. The panels are only one inch thick 
so there is more floor space inside the building. And 
because they are exceptionally strong and light, the 
builder was able to use a lighter, less expensive 
foundation. 

This type of construction practically eliminates exte- 
rior maintenance. These walls will never have to be 
pointed or refinished. The porcelain-enameled steel 
has a hard, glass-like surface that will always look 
bright and new with just an occasional wash. 

This modern, low-cost way to build deserves your 
special attention. For more information about steel 
window walls, write to United States Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


USS and Vitrename/ are registered trademarks 


USS STEELS FOR ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
USS Stainless Steel : USS Vitrenamel 
USS Structural Steel USS Window Sections 
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Architect: Harstern, Louls and Henry, A. |, A., Louisville, Ky. 
aim at ne ere Softened Illumination Diffused Deep Into Interiors 


Glazing: Pittsburg Pl Glass Co., Louisville, Ky. 
mse ae anInN St tae Helps Make Classrooms Bright Without Discomfort 





Classrooms in the Goldsmith Lane School are bright with Coolite- 
conditioned daylight by architect's studied specifications. Luxlite Coolite, 
Mississippi maintains an experimental heat absorbing and glare reducing glass by Mississippi, was installed 
school building on factory grounds in the upper three rows of sash to flood interiors with softened, 
for the study of daylighting. Take eye-easy, natural illumination without discomfort of solar heat or harmful 
advantage of the company's wide glare. Rooms seem larger and friendlier. The entire atmosphere of the 
experience. It’s technicians are classrooms is more conducive to study. Students see better, feel better, 


ready to help or epee work better, under Coolite-conditioned daylighting. 
daylighting problem. 


These are among the carefully considered reasons that motivate many 
architects to specify Coolite for their outstanding schools, as well as 
in their other designs. And these are good reasons why you, too, 


Write today for should specify Coolite when you build or remodel your schools, 


"a\ free catalog. 


Et | Address Dept. 16. 
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GLASS COMPAN Y 
88 Angelica St. « St. Louis 7, Missouri 
NEW YORK e¢ CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Like the figuisg: a he eibely Crowd, adminis- 


trators are either, traditiorslirected (we’ve 
always aimed at the 30k: <eligssroom ratio), 


other-directed Aeverybody's using curriculum 


committees thege days) or inner-directed (I'm 


sticking my néck out but i ‘know this is right). 


by VAN MILLER 


Inner Direction and the Decision Maker 


I... ADMINISTRATIVE leader in 


public education needs both assur- 
ance and inner direction at his many 
points of decision. He can raise the 
continual questions: “By what right 
do I take this action? Am I the right 
person to be doing this? How do I 
know this is so? Is this the right ac- 
take?” 


sense that one 


tion to Certainty, in the 
can verify a known 
fact, is never present. The decision 
has to be based upon probability. 

call the 


action and make 


The administrator must 
signal for deci- 
sions before the evidence is in from 
which an historian can determine 
whether or not it was a good deci- 
sion. Administration calls for making 
and staying with decisions. And if it 
is to be lived with, a decision cannot 
be the mere spontaneous draw of a 
The administrator who dele- 
gates with confidence is making a 


straw. 


decision which the historian may 
subsequently judge. But he makes it 





This is the ninth in Dr. Miller’s series 
of articles on administrative leadership 
in public education. He is professor of 
education at the University of Illinois. 
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now on the basis of his information 
about people and purposes, his un- 
derstanding of group process and 
social control, his faith in individ- 
uals to whom authority is delegated. 
Within the limits of policy, public 
expectation and public tolerance, 
the administrator is confronted with 
many decisions—frequently as sim- 
ple as whether to act or not to act. 
One of the most frustrating deci- 
sions confronting many superintend- 
ents every winter is whether or not 
to close the schools because of a snow 
storm. If schools are closed too many 
days lost time may have to be made 
up by holding school on Saturdays 
or by running beyond the end of the 
regular term. Since the no-school 
signal is given over radio stations, 
there is always the fear that either 
one’s school would be the only one 
closed or the only one left open and 
that all of his patrons would be in- 
formed of this as they listened to the 
announcement. Under such circum- 
stances the administrator spends a 
restless night during a storm, check- 
looking 


ing late weather reports, 


outside, and possibly calling neigh- 


boring superintendents early in the 
what they 


planned to do. He may also call the 


morning to see have 
school janitor who has been out 
shoveling the school walks or call 
patrons living along various points 
on school bus routes for additional 
But finally, 
he must decide one way or 


information. wrong or 
right, 
the other about calling the radio 
station to give the no-school signal. 
This crisis is not a policy decision 
nor even a matter of who is autho- 
vized to act—it is simply the imple- 
mentation of policy by the autho- 
rized person. 

Since the decisions of an adminis- 
rator are subject to appraisal and 
acceptance or rejection by the peo- 
ple affected, and since he has no 
direct way of securing immediately 
the properly weighted reactions from 
each of them, he is left with using 
his own best judgment. On what 
basis does he support this judgment 
which must be at least as good as 
chance and which should be much 
better than chance? 

The matter of knowing how to 


decide is at the very heart of ad- 
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ministrative leadership. If there 
were no occasion for decision there 
would be no opportunity for leader- 
ship—there would be little point in 
the kind of school system we have. 
Administrators may seek to shift the 
burden of decision to law or custom 
or circumstances or pressures of 


other individuals. Some __ theorists 
have viewed the administrative de- 
cision as a resolution of a field of 
forces. This leaves the administra- 
tor as a piece of material transmit- 
ting action determined elsewhere. 
On the other hand, administrative 
leaders may accept the full possi- 
bilities of their position with per- 
sonal responsibility for decision but 
with support for that decision 
through one of a variety of means. 

One area of refuge is recourse to 


the orthodox or approved. An ex- 


. ae 


plicit source is the law. Through 
school law and through the prece- 
dents of court decisions administra- 
tors seek to know what they must do 
and what is the right decision. Some 
will do only what the law requires 
them to do and will not examine 
the extent to which the law grants 
permission specifically, or through 
implication permits them to do. The 
laws do represent guides to conduct 
based upon the examined experi- 
ence of the race but these are man- 
made and can be changed by men. 
They provide useful but neither 
complete nor final guides to con- 
duct. The administrative leader will 
use school law as a guide to taking 
action but he will always be alert to 
the possibility that the law _ itself 
needs re-examination in terms of 
new developments or new problems. 

This suggests two other areas of 
support which have been used for- 
mally by the courts in trying deci- 
sions, by writers of professional lit- 
erature, and by the practicing ad- 
ministrator. 

One is the consideration of the 
intentions of the founding fathers 
or lawmakers. This is again an ap- 
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peal to the feelings and reasoning 
of some prior appraisers of human 
experience. More flexible than the 
strictly literal interpretation of the 
law, it also requires personal judg- 
ment in determining which found- 
ing fathers to look to and which 
specific evidences about them to 
consider in assessing their intention. 
But it is an exercise that provides 
support for the decision or action 
and is a method of pondering the 
matter to be decided. 

The other area is recourse to a 
social interpretation of the “Amer- 
ican Way”’—which has been vari- 
ously described as a socially con- 
scious capitalism, a free-enterprise 
system and the way of equal oppor- 
tunity. Again, selection of the most 
pertinent interpreters of the social 
scene is a decision of the individual 
who seeks support. The search is a 
means of reflecting in reaching a 
decision. Personal support is derived 
from the feeling that one is acting 
in accordance with the “American 
Way.” 

Another source of approval for 
supporting a decision is the codes of 
ethics and the standards established 
by the profession. If 25 to 30 pupils 
per classroom teacher is set as a 
standard ratio by the profession it 
becomes a guide to the administra- 
tor and a source of certainty that 
he is right in spite of the absence of 
research definitely clarifying the dif- 
ferences between results in classes of 
varying sizes. Conformance to the 
code bears with it the assurance that 
he can count on support of his pro- 
fessional colleagues or can at least 
defend his actions to them if he 
comes under criticism. 

Reliance on popular support is 
another means of seeking guidance 
and approval. Closely related to 
reliance on Jegal authority is the at- 
tempt to interpret election results. 
People vote “for” or “against,” or 


“ 


yes” or “no” in elections. When 


the votes are counted they have said 
who is elected and what is approved 
or disapproved. Those who seek to 
interpret election results will point 
out that they may have meant to 
say much more than could be said 
in the limited response pattern open 
to them on the ballot. Instead of 


voicing approval of the admunistra- 
tion they may be saying that there 
was no acceptable competing candi- 
date available. Instead of saying 
that they don’t want to pay more 
taxes for a new school building they 
may be saying that the building pro- 
posed was not adequate to meet the 
situation. By considering not only 
what the vote was, but what alterna- 
tives were posed, what the margin 
was, how heavy or light the voting 
was, and who voted (as interpreted 
through the socio-economic, racial 
and religious standing of the polling- 
place neighborhoods) the adminis- 
trator can find some direction and 
support for action and decision. 

The newspapers provide another 
sounding board for popular support. 
The newspaper is dependent upon 
public interest and good will for its 
very existence. The press reaction to 
school problems and administrative 
decisions will be reflected in the 
way it handles school news and 
comments editorially. Its treatment 
of school news may evoke letters to 
the editor which provide a further 
indication of how some of the peo- 
ple feel. The administrator can read 
the newspapers including the “pub- 
lic pulse” column as a source of 
guidance and support. 

In recent years the use of advisory 
committees has come upon the 
scene. These may be lay or student 
or staff advisory committees. In dis- 
cussing the contemplated use of such 
committees, some administrators ad- 
mit that they have sought to set 


them up not to get advice but to 
explain and justify their adminis- 
trative programs in the hope that 
the committee would proceed to 
popularize them. Using such com- 
mittees as public relations agents 
will provide only the inner security 
for the administrator’s confidence in 
control committee 


his own over 


members. Representative evaluative 


discussions can provide guidance 


and assurance to the administrator. 
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He has, in a sense, sampled through 
the advisory committee a reaction 
indicative of the approval or disap- 
proval, enthusiasm or apathy of the 
larger population. 

One other device used to seek 
guidance and assurance has been the 
systematic survey. The survey will 
no doubt include a considerable ar- 
ray of factual information about 
space and funds and_ population 
and test results but it may also in- 
clude the expression of opinions and 
sentiments. The findings of such a 
survey can provide guides for ad- 
ministrative action and inner as- 
surance that the administrator is 
doing right in the sense that he has 
popular support. 

With the proverbial praise of “the 
golden mean” or middle ground, 
both guidance and assurance are 
also sought in knowing and follow- 
ing average 


practice or current 


trends—this by surveying current 
professional literature. Because edu- 
cators believe in improvability each 
seeks to be above average though he 
may feel insecure if too far above it. 

On specific issues such as salary 
schedules, curricular offerings o1 
unit costs of instruction, the local 
administrator may seek out average 
practice through a questionnaire ad- 
dressed to the administrators in 
school systems with which he would 
like his system to be compared. Ap- 
parently one of the soundest bases of 
security yet found for teachers’ sal- 
ary decisions is what the surround- 
ing or comparable communities are 
doing. Sometimes interview or ob- 
servation is used to seek out average 
practice. 

The corridor and hotel room con- 
versations at professional conven- 
tions serve much the same function. 
The administrator finds out how 
others are handling some problems 
with which he is confronted or how 
they would handle them. He shapes 
his own judgment by trying it out 
informally among his colleagues. He 
has a basis for decision that gives 
him assurance. If it worked else- 
where it should work for him. 

More formally he’ may seek for 
himself and his school system the 
application of established evaluative 
criteria, of standardized tests, or an 
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inspection visit from an accrediting 
agency. Perhaps no one will ever 
know how many decisions in school 
administration were made and sup- 
ported because of North Central As- 
sociation requirements or because of 
recommendations from the state de- 
partment of public instruction. 

In all of the foregoing bases for 
deciding and doing the administra- 
tor sought to have the actual deci- 


sion made for him by, someone else. 


< 


to have his own judgment verified 
through orthodoxy or popularity o1 
being tolerantly close to the average. 
But there is also an inner strength 
that arises from feeling that what 
one is doing is right. This inner 
strength and personal control comes 
from some central core of values to 
which life is oriented and dedicated. 
It can be either a personal faith- 
a series of assumptions accepted by 
the individual and around which 
his life was organized—or an intel- 
lectual formula to be followed in 
planning and carrying out action. 
Some of the formulas are frag- 
mentary and called into play only 
when difficulty arises. Others repre- 
sent general rules for administrative 
There is the 


behavior. “keeping 


ahead of the hounds” formula 
which implies a_ responsibility for 
moving off in a new direction before 
the critics catch up with one and 
which involves an adeptness in 
shifting the fields in which public 
pressures form. Then there is the 
“leading on” principle which is 
based on the concept that man was 
created for activity and that any de- 
cision leading to more and _ better 
activity is right while any that leads 
to less or poorer activity is wrong. 
In the literature of public and busi- 
ness administration particularly there 
have been a number of descriptions 
of formulas by which good admin- 
istrative decision-making is reached 
with confidence. One writer de- 


scribes the aspects of “leadership 
thinking” as “goal thinking,” “‘deri- 


vational thinking,” “trend  think- 
ing,” “scientific thinking,” “projec- 
tive or developmental thinking,” 
and “configurational thinking.” This 
represents something of a synthesis 
of the bases of support discussed as 
orthodox, popular and_ standard 
practice. 

The matter of faith is more diffi- 
cult to describe. The administrative 
leader who has faith that all things 
ultimately work out well for those 


who love goodness, and who believes 
that it is basically a friendly and 
orderly world whose people are go- 
ing to display good will in response 
to evidence of good will possesses an 
inner self-confidence and a tolerance 
for unsettled questions and tempo- 
rary trials. The inner strength of 
such a person is based upon his con- 
viction—upon the strength of his 
personal articles of faith whether 
these be religious or secular. 

Personal experience and observa- 
tion of the effectiveness of religious 
faith in the lives of many gives evi- 
dence of the personal control and © 
inner strength which stems from 
such conviction. But neither sta- 
tistics nor logic are presented to urge 
anyone without such faith to go to 
the religious market place and buy 
what touches his fancy. 

Whether through religious views 
or a secular philosophy, the person 
who views himself as representative 
of a larger unity has widened the 
configuration against which his act 
is to be construed. This is a view of 
faith which provides support for 
right action beyond the span of the 
immediate situation and the pres- 
ently participating associates. Social 
scientists have pointed out how faith 
in leaders and a system of beliefs, 
even though these cannot be empiri- 
cally justified, do keep a society well 
knit and purposively organized. A 
system of beliefs also keeps an in- 


dividual well knit and purposively 


organized—it provides the personal 
controls and inner direction. 





Yes —— 


DO YOU REALLY HAVE 
A GUIDANCE PROGRAM? 


No —— 


T.. MANY administrators today 


are paying lip service to guidance 
while continuing to allow a guidance 
program within their own schools 
that has littke more than a paper- 
existence. Too many more are, spend- 
ing good tax dollars building up a 
program that just misses being effec- 
tive because a few essential ingredi 
ents have been left out. 

For example: the local newspa 
per in a small town carries a tre 
mendous spread of pictures and arti 
cles on the latest “Career Day” pro 
gram, listing the many fine loca 
citizens who took part, the speeche 
that were made, the number of voca- 
tions that were covered in one day. 

No mention is made of the fact 
that the 30 to 50 vocations covered 
are an infinitesimal percentage of the 
many thousands of occupations in 
existence. While many, many stu- 
dents heard discussions of the ad- 
vantages of a career as an airline 
stewardess, a doctor, a dentist, a 
lawyer, etc., no one was exposed to 
a description of the life of a barber, 
a butcher, a policeman, a_ truck 
driver or a farmer. Yet these are the 
jobs that are going to be filled by 
the large majority of the students. 
This may be good public relations, 
but it is a poor substitute for ade- 
quate vocational counseling. 

Or, watch the news coverage of 
Night”—that 

Students and 


“College venerable 


institution. parents 
tramp from room to room, meet 


with representatives of two, or pos- 
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sibly three, colleges out of a group 
invited to attend and discuss college 
life and tuition costs. Is this an ade- 
quate substitute for intensive college 
counseling? Does it really provide 
the student with the knowledge he 
requires concerning the colleges that, 
among them, will have an estimated 
80,000 freshman vacancies in Sep- 
tember, 1960? 

How often does an administrato1 
say, “Oh, yes, we have a full-time 
guidance counselor. He does an ex- 
cellent job.” Just who is this “full- 
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time counselor?” Frequently, he is 


a substitute or part-time teacher 
whose duties include: patroling the 
halls during the lunch period; sched- 
uling; administering discipline; giv- 
ing and correcting tests; and record- 
ing the results of these tests on 
endless record cards. Much, there- 
fore, of the highly-skilled and profes- 
sionally-trained man’s time is de- 
voted to duties that detract rather 
than add to the effectiveness of the 
guidance program. And yet, he is ex- 
pected to counsel some 1,200 stu- 
dents—presumably in his spare time. 
Where does he find that time? 
Counseling is, after all, the heart of 
the guidance program. If the student 
does not receive the attention and 
time he deserves, the guidance pro- 
gram is ineffective. One of the stu- 
dent’s most vital needs is the time 
and attention of a trained, sympa- 
thetic counselor armed with the full, 
cumulative knowledge the school has 
acquired concerning the student. 


by JOHN H. METZLER 


Associate Director of Guidance 
Marion Center Joint Schools, 
Pennsylvania 


And what about time to think? 
Does the counselor have an oppor- 
tunity to plan for the program, to 
devise new methods to aid the stu- 
dents, to carry out experimental re- 
search, to make statistical studies 
that result in an effective program? 
Does he have time to appraise the 
program? If it is not going to stag- 
nate, he must have that time. 

And what about space? Does the 
counselor have an office that affords 
privacy to the student, or does he 
have to do his counseling with other 
people present, or with the feeling 
that someone might walk in at any 
moment? If the latter is the case, 
then your guidance program is about 
as effective as a one-legged man 
running the hurdles. Why? Because 
it is impossible to predict the pre- 
cise moment at which long and 
closely-harbored tensions within the 
student will break loose and release 
tears. And it is exactly at that mo- 
ment that the student becomes psy- 
chologically ready for adjustive 
guidance counseling. 

Many administrators avoid the 
whole problem by relying on an ex- 
pensive set of textbooks. The “guid- 
ance” program then consists of a 
slavish adherence to these books by 
untrained personnel. Again, it is a 
question of time. Vast amounts of 
time are spent on programs that 
could be so much more efficiently 
devoted to the individual student. 
Only a few functions of guidance 
lend better to 


themselves group 
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guidance than to individual coun- 
seling. 

Some administrators turn the 
whole problem of guidance over to 
the homeroom teacher. The biggest 
weakness of this system has been ob- 
vious ever since it was first devised. 
A few teachers are especially inter- 
ested in and adapted to guidance 
work, but others cannot or will not 
do it, and it is obviously impossible 
to train an entire faculty. 

How do you evaluate a guidance 
program? How often have I heard 
an administrator say, “We didn’t 
realize how many guidance services 
we offered until Joe, you know Joe 
—he graduated last year—Joe 
stopped and talked with me. He was 
very enthusiastic about our guidance 
program.” If this administrator 
would take the time to dig out a 
study made by John Rothney and 
Robert Mooren, he would find that 
there is an important bias present in 
any post-high school follow-up study 
if the return is less than 100 percent. 
Rothney and Mooren concluded 
that the highly intelligent and the 
high-ranking graduates reply to these 
studies, that girls reply before boys, 
that those highly satisfied or highly 
dissatisfied with post-school positions 
reply. These are the graduates heard 
from if there is less than a 100 per- 
cent return. Have you heard from 
the rural youth, those from broken 
homes, those already divorced, those 
in the Army, on relief or unem- 
ployed, even those on probation o1 
still in jail? 

The following checklist provides 
specific external points which can 
and do determine the effectiveness 
of a guidance program. This list will 
permit you to determine quickly 
the level achieved. It presupposes, of 
course, that your counselor is a com- 
petent, trained individual who has 
won the trust and respect of both 
students and faculty. It goes without 
saying that, if the counselor is in- 
effective, the program cannot suc- 
ceed. 

If you can answer “yes” to each 
item on the checklist, you have an 
excellent guidance program, one that 
can be defended against any critic 
of frills in education. 
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Rate Your Guidance Program 


Against the Author’s Checklist 


. Does each student have at least one lengthy inter- 
view with the counselor each year? 


. Is this interview carried out in complete privacy and 
without interruptions? 


. Do all students receive counseling, not only those go- 
ing on to college or those failing subjects? 


. Does each student receive sufficient testing for scho- 
lastic aptitude, subject achievement, vocational apti- 
tude and interest, in order that a fair appraisal can 
be made of his strengths and weaknesses? 


. Are these test results interpreted and explained to 
each student in individual conferences? In such con- 
ferences, are constant reappraisals made of accumu- 
lated information? 


. Are regular area surveys made of vocational oppor- 
tunities, and is there a sufficiently close tie with the 
local employment service so that full vocational in- 
formation can be offered to each student? 


. Is all information on a particular student available in 
a single folder? 


. Is a constant effort made to acquire accurate knowl- 
edge of college admission requirements, costs and 
scholarship arrangements? 


. Is the ratio of students to full-time counselor no larger 
than 300 to 1? 


10. Is secretarial aid provided the counselor? Are all 
group tests machine-scored? 


11. Is your group guidance program developed through 
a faculty-student committee? 


12. Is your counselor provided with a critical analysis 
of all available tests? 


13. Does your counselor have time to conduct experi- 


mental programs? 


14. Does he have a list of the names of all exceptionally 
talented students? 


15. Is there a continuing program of identification of 
the academically talented? 


16. Is the counselor actively working with this group to 
encourage further academic achievement? 


17. Is the administering of discipline the responsibility 
of somebody other than the counselor? 


18. Is a follow-up study being made at stated intervals 
and are the results being studied and used to reap- 
praise the program? Do you secure as near a 100 
percent return as is humanly possible? 
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In 1951, the board of education of 
Greenville County, South Carolina, 
acting under a state statute requiring 
reorganization, eliminated 82 school 
districts then existing in the county, 
and formed the School District of 
Greenville County by resolution. 

A bill had been presented to the 
South Carolina State Legislature the 


previous year calling for a 3 percent 


sales tax, the proceeds of which 
would go to education. This action 
provided an enormous opportunity 
for state educational advancement. 
The county boards of education 
were given a mandate to reorganize 
their counties into school districts 
large enough to be able to maintain 
educational 


a complete program. 


The State Educational Finance 
Commission, established to adminis- 
ter the new program, had authority 
to approve the district reorganiza- 
tion. Each county was directed to 
have a survey made to determine 
building needs for the present and 
future. After reorganization and sur- 
vey the local school districts would 
be eligible for rather generous state 
aid in financing a building program. 
As of this date school districts in the 
state have decreased from more than 
1,200 in 1950-51 to 104. Since the 
enactment of the governor’s legisla- 
tion approximately $180 million of 
state funds have been spent on build- 
ing new schools. This is a staggering 
program for a state as small as South 
Carolina, which ranks very low in 
per capita income. 

Greenville is one of the largest 
counties in the state, covering ap- 
proximately 900 square miles and 
having the largest population. The 
county is both industrial and agri- 


cultural. In 1951 there existed in the 
county 82 separate school districts, 
each with a local board of trustees. 
Many of these districts maintained 
no schools at all; some had only a 
one- or two-teacher school; 19 of 
them had high schools with enroll- 
ments varying from about 125 to over 
1,500. There were 175 schools of all 
types in the county; 100 of these had 
four or fewer teachers. There were 
approximately 35,000 pupils enrolled 
in all these schools at that time, but 
the number was increasing rapidly 
due to a high birth rate and the 
growth of the metropolitan area. 
The county board of education 
was faced with serious problems in 
reorganization. The school district of 


the city of Greenville was partially 
the Parker School 
two accounted for 


surrounded by 
District. These 
approximately 60 percent of the 
county enrollment. In addition to ad- 
joining each other geographically, 
the two districts were keen rivals 
from an educational standpoint. One 
other community, sreer, accounted 
for approximately 20 percent of the 
pupils, was also very proud of its 
independence, and strongly preferred 
to maintain its identity. However, 
since such a great proportion of the 
wealth was concentrated in these 
three districts, the county board of 
conscientiously felt the 
only solution which would benefit all 
children would be one county-wide 
district. 

The new district board of trustees 
faced its responsibility of organizing 
and planning in an admirable way. 
A program of building needs was 
presented to the board calling for an 


expenditure of $25 to $30 million 


education 
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for new buildings over a 10-year 
period. The city and Parker and 
Greer Districts had recently passed 
bond issues and had begun building 
programs on their own _ initiative. 
The need was tremendous, however, 
to replace obsolete structures, to con- 
solidate small schools and to care for 
the rapid increase of pupils. A survey 
indicated that at least 2,000 pupils 
would be added to the school system 
each year through 1960. 

Here is a sample of what took 
place in one of the rural communities 
—a tiny place called Possum King- 
dom. The children of this lower sec- 
tion of the county were housed, for 
the most part, in one- and two- 
teacher schools. These were of frame 
construction with no running water 


however, that this school replaces 
two former high schools which were 
poorly housed and equipped. Prior to 
consolidation, the one-room school 
was the usual facility for elementary 
education. 

Two communities — Mountain 
View and Jordan—were each trying 
to support a high school. Neither had 
a tax base sufficient to carry on a 
high school program; both depended 
largely on the county board of edu- 
cation to provide the funds necessary 
for a minimum program. It is true 
that the people had sacrificed and 
done everything within their means 
to provide these schools. However, 
the old, dilapidated buildings needed 
to be replaced completely; -in fact, 
they had been condemned. 

These two high schools were about 
seven miles apart with a good net- 
work of hard surfaced roads covering 
the two areas. They were served by 
24 elementary schools, generally of 
the one- and two-teacher variety. 
The biggest problem was to convince 
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the people of the two communities 
of the desirability of having a com- 
bined high school. Both were rural 
communities in every sense of the 
word; neither constituted a town, nor 
even a village. The school authorities 
and consultants recommended a new 
school to be built on a beautiful site 
about halfway between Mountain 
View and Jordan. 
completed at a cost of approximately 
$800,000 and now has an enrollment 
of about 500 in grades 8-12. Sixteen 
large buses serve the entire area. 


The school was 


The boys and girls of the Mountain 
View and Jordan communities now 
have the opportunity of a rather 
comprehensive program of secondary 
education. 


What about the 24 elementary 
schools in the same area? The topog- 
raphy of this part of the county 
ranges from foothills to mountains. 
One of the highest is Glassy Moun- 
tain. Four miles from the summit the 
road is impassable for ordinary pas- 
senger cars during the winter 
months; the grade is steep and nearly 
every curve is a hairpin turn. On the 
top of the mountain is a little church 
having an extra room which is a 
school called Mountain Hill. The 
building of church and schoolroom 
was a joint venture of the church 
and county. Two families lived near 
the top of the mountain and six chil- 
dren were enrolled in the school. The 
county had also built a one-room 
dwelling in which the teacher lived 
for at least three months during the 
winter. Water for the school and for 
the teacher was carried up from a 
spring about a quarter of a mile 
down the mountain. 

Plans were immediately made to 


close this school and transport the 
six pupils down the mountain to a 
place where a school bus could con- 
vey them to new and modern schools. 
The only means of making the trip 
down and back all year with any de- 
gree of certainty would be by jeep. 
This recommendation utterly con- 
fused the state transportation au- 
thorities until the director of trans- 
portation was invited to visit Moun- 
tain Hill School on top of Glassy. 
After his visit, 
made for the purchase of a jeep, with 


arrangements were 


a girl who lived on the mountain 
serving as driver. For three years this 
girl made two trips each day down 
and up the mountain to make con- 


nections with the school bus. From 


ii will He 
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there she went to the new high 
school and graduated 


of 1956. The boys and girls of Moun- 


the spring 


tain Hill School are being educated 
in modern, up-to-date school build- 
ings. The school facilities formerly 
in the church have now been deeded 
to the church. 

Two additional elementary schools 
of 14 classrooms each have been 
built, one in Jordan and the other in 
Mountain View, making three new 
schools to serve the area where 24 
existed just a few years ago. 

From Mountain Hill to Possum 
Kingdom, consolidation has brought 
many headaches and administrative 
problems for school officials. It has 
taken and will take years of educat- 
ing adults of various communities to 
full acceptance. But thousands of 
boys and girls in the rural areas of 
Greenville County are now reaping 
the benefits of better education in 
buildings that favorably 
with the best to be found anywhere. 


compare 
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DEFINITION OF A_ 
LIBRARY 


by KATHRYN S. WILKINS 


\ \ HAT DOES IT TAKE to make 


that room in a school which is la- 
beled Liprary a truly vital, puls- 
ing part of the educational organi- 
zation? This is the problem we faced 
last year when we opened our new, 
campus-style junior-senior high 
school in Great Neck, New York. 

In the junior high school section, 
at the highest point in the group of 
buildings, is a patio affording an un- 
usual view of North Shore Long Is- 
land. This patio was planned as an 
outdoor reading area, adjacent to a 
room filled with shelving, tables and 
books. ‘The equipment of this par- 
ticular room is of the latest design, 
selected to provide for the comfort 
and convenience of all students. This 
area was designated on the blueprints 
as the library, but is it a library? Not 
yet. All the basic requirements have 
been provided, including a faculty 
of imaginative, creative people and 
a student body well above average in 
reading ability and interests, but thus 
far we have only an empty room with 
as much useful function and purpose 
as a living room in a furniture store 
window. 


4. 





Miss Wilkins is librarian! for the Great 
Neck South Junior High School, Great 
Neck, New York. 
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What are the further essentials 
necessary to make this room come 
alive? First, we should pay particu- 
lar attention to the selection of books 
which will line these new shelves. It 
is necessary to include all the basic 
reference tools for general use, as 
well as specific books in the fields of 
science, art, geography and history, 
that will provide authoritative source 
materials on a level understood by 
the students. Fiction books must al- 
low for a wide variety of selected 
titles and individual interests in rec- 
reational reading, and also must in- 
clude the basic choices of acceptable 
books for outside reading as required 
in English classes. Many classics are 
required to provide necessary bal- 
ance and challenge to the young 
readers. Books representing a wide 
range in vocabulary interest and dif- 
ficulty must be available to suit the 
needs of all readers. Adequate num- 
bers of books must be made avail- 
able on specific topics for certain 
courses so that class assignments may 
be handled satisfactorily. 

With regard to establishing this 
library, it is necessary to know the 
basic philosophy of the school and 
the special features of the curricu- 
lum by which the philosophy is ex- 
curriculum 


pressed. A basic core 





demands special attention in estab- 
lishing any program for a school 
library. Careful consideration of each 
unit studied in each subject of the 
school is a prologue to any book 
selection or planning for a library 
service program. 

Obviously, the library through its 
books and services must take care of 
the needs of the gifted students who 
will demand more specific and ad- 
vanced information in many fields. 
Similarly, slow learners and _reluc- 
tant readers must have special serv- 
ices designed for them. With the 
present emphasis on mathematics and 
science programs, all libraries must 
evaluate the quality and quantity of 
their books in these areas. 

Also, it is essential that the library 
be considered primarily a service de- 
partment of the school—ready to 
provide for both teachers and stu- 
dents in order to make the daily 
classroom work more effective. How 
can the library meet these necessities 
for teachers and pupils and thus feed - 
back into the classroom? In order to 
make certain that the book collection 


is adequate for each teacher in 
each subject, all teachers should 
share in the selection of books and 


feel free to suggest new titles at any 
time. The librarian thus needs to 
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keep each teacher aware of new ma- 
terials as they are published and pro- 
vide teachers an opportunity to ex- 
amine new books before they are 
added to the shelves. Bibliographies 
prepared by the librarian can be of 
real service to individual teachers. 
Many librarians, for instance, pre- 
pare book lists of fiction dealing with 
each period of American history, 
special lists of historical biographies 
and books about France for use in 
the French classes, in addition to 
general bibliography lists. 

Another consideration is that no 
library can serve well as a function- 
ing part of the whole school unless 
there is cooperation, understanding 
and intelligent leadership on the 
part of the administration. Coopera- 
tion would be shown in recognizing 
the fact that all libraries cost money 
and thus the library budget must 
reflect tangible answers to the ques- 
tion, “Do you want a good library 
service program?” Insufficient per- 
sonnel looms as a large item now 
keeping many librarians and libraries 
from achieving their goals. Intelli- 
gent leadership provides adequate 
personnel in all departments of the 
school—including the library. 

As a fifth and final essential in 
achieving a really functioning li- 
brary, the selection of the librarian 
and staff capable of administering 
this type of professional service is of 
utmost importance. Knowledge of 
book selection, curriculum emphasis 
and library services have already 
been mentioned as qualifications. 
Beyond that comes some successful 
background in working with teach- 
ers, with administrators and with ad- 
olescent children. Most essential is a 
sense of perspective—a vision of 
what the library can mean and how 
it fits into the total pattern of the 
school, a sincere desire to help peo- 
ple with their varied problems, and 
a buoyant, enthusiastic approach to 
each day’s work. 

Since accom- 
plished in haste, it is hoped that in 
the not too distant future, with many 
of these essential factors in action, it 


nothing can be 


will be possible to transform our at- 
tractive room full of adequate shelves 
and furniture into a dynamic, living 
library. 
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A community takes on responsibility 


for aiding its deserving students 


Community Support for 
a Scholarship Program 


[—_— HAVE LONG recognized 
that an alarming number of our 
most academically talented students 
fail to continue their education be- 
yond high school because of finan- 
cial difficulties. It is generally known 
that of the top 20 percent of our 
high school population in academic 
ability, only about one-quarter finish 
college. For every American high 
school graduate who enters college 
there is another of equal ability who 
does not enter. That we cannot, at 
this stage of our history, continue to 
permit such waste of our vital re- 
sources has been eloquently pointed 
out by the writers of the recent 
Rockefeller Report V, The Pursuit 
of Excellence. “Unused talents,” says 
the report, “lead to personal frustra- 
tion, but they also deprive a society 
of the mainspring of its vitality.” 
Evergreen Park Community High 
School is a school which is seeking to 
increase the percentage of its able 
students entering college through 
a community-supported scholarship 
program. Evergreen Park is a middle- 





Miss Skillen is director of guidance at 
the Evergreen Park Community High 
School, Evergreen Park, Illinois. Mr. 
Howard is assistant superintendent in 
the same system. 


by LOIS SKILLEN 
and EUGENE HOWARD 


class Chicago suburban community 
of 21,000 persons. The high school 
current enrollment 958) was com- 
pleted in August of 1955, and gradu- 
ated its first class in the spring of 
1957. 

The high school scholarship board 
is a chartered, non-profit organiza- 
tion, established for the purpose of 
and financial 
help for able students of limited 


providing incentive 
means who, without help, would be 
unable to attend college. The board 
consists of nine members: the super- 
intendent of the high school district, 
the assistant superintendent, the high 
school counselor, the athletic direc- 
tor, the current president of the pra, 
an appointee of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and three lay members from the 
general membership of the pra. This 
board encourages contributions from 
organizations and individuals in the 
community, decides on the number 
and amounts of grants to be made, 
and selects, from a number of appli- 
cants, those students to be awarded 
scholarships. 

In selecting recipients, the board 
uses much the same devices as those 
of professional scholarship boards. 
Recipients are selected on the basis 
of scholastic standing, financial need 
and character. An_ exraordinarily 
high standing in the class is not re- 
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Lay members of the scholarship board participate in the selection of candidates. 


The chairman points to each candidate’s code number and totals votes for each 


one beside in the corresponding space. 


quired, but the student must furnish 
the following with his application: 
1) a parental statement of income, 
in which the parents may explain 
any special financial problems they 
may have, (2) personal recommen- 
dations by teachers and laymen, and 
(3) a physician’s statement. The 
counseling department furnishes: 
(1) a summary of test results includ- 
ing the student’s rating on the Schol- 
arship Qualifying Test and the re- 
sults of the College Boards, (2) a 
summary of the student’s academic, 
attendance and extracurricular rec- 
ord, (3) his rank in class, (4) a sum- 
mary of the personality rating sheets 
filled out by the student’s teachers 
over a period of four years. 

The awards are made at a meeting 
of the board called for this purpose. 
Before this meeting each applicant 
is assigned a number, thus assuring 
his anonymity until selections have 
been made. As the guidance director 
reviews all the available information 
for the board, each member rates 
each applicant on a rating sheet in 
terms of scholastic standing (30 pts), 
financial need (40 pts), and char- 
acter (30 pts). After all applicants 
have been rated individually, com- 
posite scores are compiled and the 
awards are made. 

Financial support for the program 
has come from individuals and or- 
ganizations in the community. The 
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individual or organization may give 
anonymously or may be known to 
the recipient. The present trend is 
for the donors to know and take a 
personal interest in the students they 
are sponsoring, thus giving the entire 
project a strongly personal flavor. 
Students write home to the board 
and to their sponsoring organization 
reporting their progress, and during 
vacation periods often report back to 
their sponsors in person. 

The need for local scholarships 
was first seen by the Evergreen Park 
High School pra. Before the first 
class had graduated in June of 1957, 
the pra had sponsored a very suc- 
cessful county fair which yielded 
$1600, much of which was used for 
scholarships. A special scholarship 
committee of the pra was formed to 
administer these funds. By the fall 
of 1956, since a number of individ- 
uals and organizations other than the 
pTA had donated funds to the com- 
mittee, it was decided that the com- 
mittee should separate itself from 
the pra and organize as a state-char- 
tered scholarship board. It was at 
this time that the present constitu- 
tion was written and the present 
method of candidate selection deter- 
mined. 

The reputation and influence of 
the scholarship board have grown 
steadily since the fall of 1956. One 


by one organizations in the commu- 


nity pledged financial support. In- 
terested individuals generously con- 
tributed. 

In August of 1957 the first three 
scholarships were awarded to mem- 
bers of the school’s first graduating 
class. In 1958 these three were re- 
newed and five additional grants 
were made; by last spring it was 
possible to renew all grants and 
for three new scholarships to be 
awarded. Although the grants are 
not extremely large (averaging $250 
a year), in most cases they have 
made the difference between college 
attendance and non-attendance. 

Many additional advantages have 
resulted from the program. This con- 
crete demonstration that adults of 
the community believe in education 
and wish to reward talent and effort 
has resulted in a great motivation 
for high school students to do better 
work. Students, when aware that 
their school and community value 
academic achievement, will come to 
value it themselves, whether they are 
a candidate for a scholarship or not. 
The large national scholarship pro- 
grams, in which our students also 
compete, also have a salutary effect 
on work attiudes; but the local 
scholarship board, because it is a 
personal expression of the students’ 
own community, seems particularly 
effective in favorably affecting stu- 
dent morale. 

In the community a greater feel- 
ing of unity and a heightened respect 
for the philosophy of the school have 
developed. Members of the partici- 


pating organizations can see that 


through the scholarship board they 
are contributing to the motivation 
for learning in the school while help- 
ing to provide an education for able 
students whose talents might other- 
wise not be fully utilized. Citizens 
have learned, through their partici- 
pation in the program, to understand 
their school better. When staff mem- 
bers talk about their “concern for 
the realization of individual potenti- 
alities,” citizens understand, because 
they also have come to feel this con- 
cern in a very personal way. Thus 
the school’s dedication to the devel- 
opment of all students to their maxi- 
mum potential is understood and 
supported by participating laymen. 
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Developing the Inner Urge for Honesty 


A news magazine recently quoted an Indian 
traveler’s impression of our snarled automobile 
traffic: “Thousands of cars in every American 
town keep rushing past, one behind another, in 
two or three or four rows, all maintaining good 
speed in rhythmic graceful waves of disciplined 
traffic. 


roads, All this is done spontaneously, with an 


Traffic policemen are never seen on the 


inner urge in every man to obey traffic regula- 
tions and not because a policeman is there to 
book them.” 


On first thought, the above remark may seem no 
more than a quaint observation of an unsophisti- 
cated man. But, isn’t this a keen perception of an 
ethic which is truly a key to our American civiliza- 
tion—a cornerstone of our way of life? 

Our society moves along, sometimes haltingly, 
but generally steadily forward, with minimum re- 
strictions, depending upon the conscience of the 
individual and his respect for his fellow man. We 
must agree that this is an important moral concept. 
Future historians may look back upon our society 
and find that this facet of our moral code was 
more important to the protection of our way of 
life than all the tremendous expensive armaments 
that we developed. 

The question that every teacher must ask him- 
self, then, is this: What am I doing to help de- 
velop the consciences of my students? The student 
who is being constantly policed to insure his hon- 
esty may appear to be a better student during the 
years he spends in school, but he will not be a 
better person, then or later. It seems obvious that 
he must be given the opportunity of self policing 
—the opportunity to develop his conscience along 
with his intellect. 

Students in many schools take examinations in a 
prison-like atmosphere. Suspicious procters pace 
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by JAMES H. GREENE 


Associate Professor, Industrial Engineering 
Purdue University 


the aisles; the students are shorn of books and 
other likely hiding places for cribs; they must sit 
in alternate seats. Reacting to such methods, some 
students will feel oppressed and nervous and will 
do poorly on the examination. Others will rise to 
the competitive situation and will spend what 
might have been worthwhile study hours figuring 
out how to outwit their instructors. 

What is the alternative to the police method? 
Simply enough, it is an honest and sincere relation- 
ship between teacher and student. The teacher 
must point out that college is an obvious place for 
an unpoliced society of intelligent people to prac- 
tice that concept to the full. It will not be a strange 
concept to the student for he has most likely been 
brought up in this atmosphere. 

There are other affective appeals that will reach 
a student. Accustomed’ to clean competition in 
athletics, he will accept the same set of rules in 
the classroom if allowed to do so. He will expect to 
be evaluated fairly on his own merits. He has no 
desire to take from others, nor does he expect 
someone else to do his work for him. He will play 
fair by the “inner urge” until he receives a foul 
blow. 

Another appeal is that of individual enterprise. 
Our society recognizes this as our birthright. Fair 
competition is lauded while unfair competition 
meets unanimous, if sometimes silent, disapproval 
It is only necessary to point out to students that if 
they help or permit another student to turn a 
dishonest point, their own chances for success are 
reduced. 

This whole concept of the “inner urge” for hon- 
esty is not a trivial thing—it is our fundamental 
heritage. And we are as responsible for developing 
this in our students as we are responsible for teach- 
ing them subject matter. The future of our world 
may depend on it. 
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School Administration in 


The 1950's will undoubtedly be looked on as the most critical, and eventful, in the 
history of school administration. As this troubled decade draws to a close, it should 
be profitable to reconstruct what happened in education during this time and see if 
it has lessons for us today. To set the stage, we should recall that in 1950 the Korean 
War began . Truman was President of the United States ... Eisenhower was 
president of Columbia University ... the bogy nation of Europe was headed by Stalin 

. Statistics on teachers’ salaries, school buildings and enrollments were about half 
what they are today. We have drawn from published reports and interviews with 
school administrators in order to trace the important developments, the meaning be- 


hind the trends and the implications of what has occurred in school administration 


during this decade 


The job of the school administrator changed consid- 
erably during the 1950's. Probably the most pronounced 
change was from the administrator as a manager to the 
administrator as a leader and statesman. In his role 
as a leader there was a quite visible trend toward com- 
munity leadership with respect to all things educational. 
Certainly his leadership function is not limited any 
longer solely to the staff and pupils of the school sys- 
tem. Both theory and practice seem to agree that the 
leadership role of the administrator emerged during the 
50’s as the most important task and responsibility of the 
administrator throughout the nation. How well the ad- 
ministrator performed his leadership role is more diffi- 
cult to evaluate but there is no question as the 50’s come 
to a close that leadership is expected, indeed demanded, 
of him. Managerial tasks continued to be performed 
but they did not have the same weight which they had 
formerly. 

There were other obvious trends which were clearly 
evidenced in the work of the administrator. One was an 
acceptance of the administrative function as a team 
enterprise rather than one lodged solely in one individ- 
ual. Superintendents of schools with whom we talked 
were unanimous on this trend. They presented all kinds 





The editor was assisted by Robert J. Stalcup, administrative 
assistant, and Donald N. Taylor, director of research, in the 
preparation of this review. 
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of examples and cited a wide variety of illustrations 
to prove the point. Professors of educational administra- 
tion agreed. A similar trend during the same period was 
observable in business and industry. 

A corollary to the above mentioned trend was a con- 
siderable addition of administrative personnel in school 
systems of all sizes. Formerly, communities and their 
boards of education had been reluctant to increase the 
number and kinds of administrative personnel. In the 
50’s it became recognized not only as desirable but it 
came to be considered good business which added to the 
efficiency of the school system. As the 50’s drew to a 
close it could be said with some certainty that the com- 
plexity of a school system demanded administrative per- 
sonnel with various competencies, and there was a 
marked increase in the number of such personnel during 
the decade. 

Another trend discernible during the 50’s might be 
labeled as a change in emphasis. Specifically it fixed the 
attention of administrators on people rather than on 
things as the paramount concern. There was a growing 
consciousness that the one important element with which 
administrators dealt was people—staff, the board of 
education, organized groups, individual citizens, and 
most important of all, the students in the school system. 

It is so much easier to deal with inanimate objects 
such as books, buildings and bonds. This may help to 
explain the reason in earlier years that “things” had 
received primary attention. However, in the 50’s, peo- 
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ple for a variety of reasons would not be ignored, and 
finally administrators admitted that the only material 
with which they dealt that really mattered was people, 
how they got along together, how the administrator got 
on with them, how they developed into good people and 


citizens. This was an exciting and important discovery. 

Other trends in the 50’s which concerned the adminis- 
trator’s job were: 

1. The growing recognition of the importance of 
good school and community relations. Much was done 
during these ten years to strengthen and expand various 
lines of communication. Certainly it was possible to say 
as we approached 1960 that administrators and the peo- 
ple of the community understood one another bette 
and were able to communicate and be understood. 

2. There was a growing tendency to decentralize the 
machinery of administration and to fix responsibility on 
principals, supervisors, directors and other administra- 
tive types of personnel. 

3. Administrators gave more attention to ideas and 
probably less to processes. 

4. There was less stress placed upon enforcing regula- 
tions and “‘we will do this because I say so,” and greater 
attention to leadership and service functions. 

5. Toward the close of the decade, especially, the ad- 
ministrator recognized that his primary concern was the 
quality of instruction and all other matters were of con- 
cern to the extent that they helped to bring about better 
learning. 

6. During the 50’s a theory of administration began 
to emerge and at the close of the decade exerted a grow- 
ing influence on policy and practice. 

7. And finally, the successful administrator during the 
50’s was the one who was able to obtain the sincere co- 
operation of staff, community and students. Adminis- 
trators worked hard to reach this goal. 

What happened in the preparation of administrators 
during the 1950’s? Certainly the most glamorous and 
attention-getting activity was the Cooperative Program 
for the Improvement of Educational Administration 
(cpEA). This program sponsored by the Aasa, the Chief 
State School Officers, and the Department of Rural Ed- 
ucation of the NEA, was chiefly financed by the Kellogg 
Foundation whose total grants for the project totaled 
approximately $6 million. Centered in eight regional 
institutions of higher learning, the project involved col- 
leges and universities and school systems throughout 
America. The project ran for six years. During this pe- 
riod a considerable amount of research was undertaken, 
many conferences held, many publications published and 
widely distributed, and finally an attempt was made to 
evaluate results. It could be said that never before in 
history was the preparation and work of educational 
administrators given such attention. Maybe the most 
important results came from putting administration un- 
der the microscope and describing what was seen. 

Some of the developments of the decade which 
seemed most important were (1) a recognition of the 
contributions which other disciplines could make to the 
preparation of educational administrators, plus many 
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demonstrations of what could be achieved, (2) the di- 
rection of concern to theory, concepts, principles, and 
processes of administration, (3) the shift in the prepa- 
ration program from things to people, the emphasis on 
the development of leaders rather than managers, and 
less attention to technical skills with a corresponding in- 
crease in emphasis on human relations, (4) the intro- 
duction and development of several new procedures in 
the preparation of administrators and especially in the 
case method and internship. 

It is interesting to note that one professor who teaches 
educational administration commented that he was un- 
aware of any significant changes which took place in the 
50’s. Undoubtedly he is correct in the case of a number 
of institutions and professors. 

In 1959 the aasa voted to set requirements for mem- 
bership in the organization providing for at least two 
years of graduate study in university programs designed 
to prepare school administrators and approved by an 
accreditation body endorsed by the Executive Commit- 
tee of AASA. Here we have the professional organization 
of administrators attempting to upgrade the prepara- 
tion of its members and hence to try to raise the quality 
of performance on the job in school systems throughout 
the nation. Needless to say such a provision could not 
have been adopted ten years earlier. 


It has seemed valuable to bring together information 
which illustrates some of the vast changes in schools 
during the 1950's, in the areas of personnel, programs, 
organization, financing, plant and school-community 
relations, which have had an effect on administration. 


Personnel 


Handling adequately the increasingly complex and 
ever broadening scope of responsibilities which accom- 
panied the skyrocketing numbers of people involved in 
the educational enterprise was a growing problem for 
the school executive during the past decade. Salaries, 
training, obtaining adequate instructional and non-in- 
structional staffs and defining duties and responsibilities 
were areas of concern which took much of the school 
administrator’s time during the decade now ending. 

One man could not possibly do the entire job him- 
self; consequently the staffs of the central offices, cus- 
todial, food and transportation services increased in size 
during the 1950’s. 

Teaching staffs, too, continued to grow. Every year 
more teachers were on the job but never enough to meet 
the need, with the result that during the past ten years 
administrators hired hundreds of thousands of teachers 
with below-standard preparation. In spite of the fact 
that more school districts adopted pay schedules which 
did not recognize less than four years of college prepara- 
tion in an effort to upgrade the quality of teaching 
staffs, there were 86,000 emergency teachers in Ameri- 
can public elementary and secondary schools during 
1958-59. 


Some headway was made in helping salaries to keep 
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The average salary of classroom teachers then 
was $3,000, now it is $5,000 


pace with the increased preparation being requested 
by school districts. The question of merit pay was cussed 
and discussed with increasing frequency and _ interest 
during the 1950’s. More and more administrators agreed 
that merit pay sounded good in theory but that it, was 
a tough administrative nut to crack. Teachers, during 
the same period, made it clear that they were not, in 
favor of merit pay as it was being proposed. 
Administrators also received some consideration at 
the public pay window. Elementary school principals be- 


gan to close the salary gap between themselves and 


secondary school administrators, but the high school\ 


principal is still receiving the lion’s share of the budget 
earmarked for principals’ salaries. 

The need for elementary and secondary school princi- 
pals increased during the decade beginning in 1950, 
largely due to the construction of 64,000 school build- 
ings, most of which required a chief administrator. The 
same period saw the number of superintendencies de- 
crease as a result of extensive school district reorganiza- 
tion. Forty percent of the school districts identified in 
1950 had gone out of existence by 1959. 


Programs 

The early 1950’s were relatively quiet years for edu- 
cation. Although such critics as Arthur Bestor, Rudolf 
Flesch and Albert Lynd stirred up some excitement be- 
tween 1950 and 1955, their impact was only moderate 
compared to what was to come later. For the most part, 
public attention was focused not on education but on 
the Korean crisis, the Cold War and the identification 
of subversives within the country. The 1954 Supreme 
Court Decision on racial segregation focused more at- 
tention on schools, but the public remained fairly calm 
about the educational program as such. 

Then came Sputnik. Suddenly, education was the sine 
qua non of national safety. Schools were said to be the 
cause of our scientific lag, but they were also seen as the 
hope for a better future. What followed has been one of 
the most dramatic controversies in the history of public 
education. Two spokesmen for the issues were James B. 
Conant, who advocated what many schools already had 

-a diversity of course offerings to appeal to pupils of all 
abilities, and Admiral Hyman Rickover, who would 
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have schools revert to highly selective programs based 
on the European system. 

The debate raged. Should education concentrate on 
academic achievement and intellectual development? 
Should emphasis be placed on mathematics and science 
in keeping with the technological demands of the times, 
or should there be equal emphasis on the humanities? 
The questions are somewhat academic, for already there 
is new direction in education. Mathematics, science and 
foreign languages have received more attention in the 
last few years than ever before. The American High 
School Today by James B. Conant and the Special Stud- 
ies Project of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, ‘Pursuit 
of Excellence,” pinpointed interest in these areas. 

Concern for academic improvement and intellectual 
development has been demonstrated in a number of 
ways. The search for talent characterized the latter part 
of the decade and made new demands on counselling, 
testing and the early identification of gifted pupils. Spe- 
cial programs for the gifted, as well as the handicapped, 
were added to the curriculum. One state estimated that 
5+ percent of its school districts had programs for gifted 
pupils in 1958-59 compared to 33 percent in 1957-58. 
Intellectualism achieved new status, and was given finan- 
cial stimulus by added scholarships and loans. A pro- 
posal for a national curriculum, the encouragement of 
students to take more academic subjects, efforts to up- 
date courses of study, advanced college placement for 
the academically talented, and the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 all reflected keen interest in 
curriculum and the improvement of scholarship. 

While schools were being pressured by forces outside 
of their control, educators were working from within to 
improve the quality of education. Experimentation, 
some of it assisted financially by the United States Office 
of Education, was being conducted in grouping, helping 
slow learners, perception, motivation, educational tele- 
vision and other problems related to the learning proc- 
ess. Flexibility of class organization was advocated by 
many. J. Lloyd Trump, who directed a study for the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
proposed classes ranging in size from 12 and 15 to 100 
and more pupils, and also that about 40 percent of a 
pupil’s time be spent in individual study. Several schools 
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Enrollments in elementary and secondary schools 
jumped from 25 million to almost 43 million. 
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in the country began to move away from traditional 
classes of 25 to 35 pupils. 

What happened to non-academic areas of the educa- 
tional program? In a recent study of 210 secondary 
schools, 80 percent of the principals expressed the opin- 
ion that extracurricular activities are more important 
in a democratic society than in a totalitarian state. 
In the same study, 40 percent of the schools reported a 
change in emphasis on extracurricular activities Over a 
two-year period. Approximately one-third reported a 
re-emphasis, and 16 percent reported a de-emphasis. 

Ordinarily, change comes about slowly in education. 
The late 50’s witnessed more changes in educational 
programs than had any like period in history. Techno- 
logical and social forces, as well as internal concern 
for improvement, influenced educators and the public 
to scrutinize education as never before, and the impact 
of the scrutiny can be observed in almost every school in 
the country. 


Organization 

Like an amoeba, educational administration during 
the 1950’s constantly changed its shape in response to 
the stimuli of the decade. 

Wide-scale reorganization of school districts provided 
a vital stimulus for change in educational organization 
during the past ten years. The decade began with 83,237 
school districts in America and it ended with 45,393 of 
those districts remaining in 1959. The reorganization 
movement resulted in a decrease in the number of super- 
intendencies, an increase in the size of many central 
office staffs, a need for more personnel in auxiliary 
services and broader responsibilities for all school per- 
sonnel. In short, it meant that the job of the educational 
administrator had expanded in scope. 

Efforts were made to reorganize the school year dur- 
ing the past decade. Some school systems tried to 
lengthen the school year and a variety of methods were 
advanced as being the way to get the job done. A 12- 
month school term was advocated in some quarters 
while ten- and eleven-month terms were suggested by 
others. The overall result was that the length of the 
average school year increased from 177.9 to 178 days 
between 1950 and 1956—a gain of .1 of a day. 

Overcrowded conditions resulted in some schools us- 
ing double sessions and there is evidence to indicate that 
in many instances this was an unsatisfactory solution to 
a pressing problem. 

Very little happened to the routine of the school day 
during the 50’s. Block time usually with English and 
social studies doubled in use in the junior high schools 
from 1950 to 1957 and was used to a limited. degree in 
senior high schools. For the most part, however, school 
days were still divided into segments for designated 
lengths of time; the class bell still gave the signal for 
the dash to the next class and educators continued to do 
little to change the system. 

A bright spot on the horizon was the increasing atten- 
tion which educators gave to individualized instruction. 
Much of the effort in this direction was in terms of 
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1950 1959 


Consolidation has reduced the number of school 


districts from 83,000 to 44,000. 


thinking about what could be done. The 1950’s did little 
to put into practice some of the ideas which were ad- 
vanced during the past ten years with regard to in- 
dividualized instruction and its implications for educa- 
tional plants, programs and administration. 


School Finance 

The increases in expenditures for education during 
the 1950’s can be attributed to at least three factors: 
inflation, larger enrollments and more extensive pro- 
grams. Whatever the reasons, expenditures were up. 
The average cost per pupil in constant dollars (elimi- 
nating the effect of inflation) increased from $294 to 
$417 between 1949 and 1958. New school construction 
accelerated during the decade, from 4,200 buildings in 
1949 to 11,000 in 1958, at a total cost of $26.5 billion. 
School bond interest rates went from 2.5 percent to 3 
percent in these same years, with fluctuations to as high 
as 3.94 in 1958. In late 1959 it was not unusual for 
school bonds to carry a rate of interest of 5 percent. 
The estimated expenditure for public elementary and 
secondary schools in 1959 is $12 billion compared to 
$5.4 billion in 1949, 


While school expenditures were going up, other gov- 


ernment costs were rising, too. The resulting competition 
for tax money caused serious problems in finding sup- 
port for public schools. Of the two major sources of 
revenue, the local property tax and the state tax usually 
based on consumption or income, the local property 
tax In most states continued to bear the brunt of the 
costs of education. It is estimated that local taxes in- 
creased about 10 percent per year nationally. Many 
communities experienced increases in their taxes of two 
and even three times in 1959 what they had been in 
1950. 

As tax rates increased, reflecting rising costs, some 
communities became more aware of the dilemma be- 
tween wanting good schools and the financial burden 
of supporting them. Long Island recently experienced a 
widespread voter-reaction to increases in the annual 
school budgets. 

Throughout the decade there was considerable con- 
cern over traditional methods of financing schools. There 
was a feeling on the part of many that there was too 
heavy a dependence on the property tax, and some com- 
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The money people yearly spend on schools went 
up from $5.75 billion to $14.25 billion. 


munities initiated other types of taxes to help support 
schools. Local sales taxes and income taxes were used to 
relieve the property owner in some communities. 

Federal support for education was widely debated 
during the decade. Not only was it debated, but several 
attempts were made to make it a reality. Federal funds 
for federally impacted areas and the National Defense 
Education Act were enacted. 

Several emergency measures to finance new school 
construction have been used. One is the school authority 
plan whereby the state, to help its poorer districts, forms 
an authority which uses the tax resources of all school 
districts in the state as security in selling its bonds. The 
lease-purchase plan, in which the school district buys its 
school through rental payments, has been used. A few 
schools have been rented, with no intention of eventually 
buying. In at least two communities—Linda Mar, Cali- 
fornia and Levittown, Pennsylvania—the builder has 
provided emergency school buildings on a lease-purchase 
plan. 

Helpful as these emergency measures may have been, 
there was little doubt on the part of educators that finan- 
cial support for education was inadequate. Recognizing 
the inadequacy, such professional organizations as the 
National Education Association endorsed new methods 
of financing schools, and their efforts spell some hope 
for relieving the financial crisis. 


School Plants 


The decade 1949-59 witnessed the greatest school 
building boom in history. Americans spent over $26 bil- 
lion to build more than 64,000 public elementary and 
secondary school buildings to house the approximately 
one million additional children who, each year since 1949, 
have been placed on the doorstep of education. Sixty- 
four thousand school buildings didn’t just happen and 
$26 billion, even in wealthy America, was not to be had 
just for the asking. Tax-conscious citizens adopted the 
Missourian attitude and insisted on being shown. There 
was a growing recognition in all quarters that, unlike 
Topsy, school buildings didn’t just grow. The result of 
the increased public concern in education was that com- 
prehensive planning for school buildings received the 
green light of public approval and moved swiftly into 
the educational traffic stream. 
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lhe planning for this vast array of educational facili- 
ties was done by increasing numbers of lay citizens as 
well as specialists in education and architecture. City 
agencies of all kinds became active partners in the proc- 
ess of educational planning during the 50’s. During the 
same 10-year period, administrators found that plans 
for school building programs were considered vital parts 
of the overall city planning program. 

Realization of the school’s expanding role in commu- 
nity life was reflected in the attention given to facilities 
for community use in school planning since 1950. 

During the same period educational administrators 
assumed ever increasing responsibilities for all phases of 
school planning. The school executive found himself 
coordinating the efforts of citizens committees, educa- 
tional consultants and community agencies in school 
building programs. 

Like ‘Topsy, the scope of the administrator’s role in 
school plant planning “just growed.” 

Not all of the schools constructed during the 50’s 
were built in the same way. Different materials were 
used and they were used in different ways for different 
purposes in schools having varied educational programs. 

Prefabricated materials, acoustical tile, glass in ex- 
terior and interior walls, careful attention to color 
schemes, widespread use of aluminum, pre-cast walls 
and tilt-up construction were distinguishable trends in 
school building construction during the last ten years. 

Flexibility became the by-word during the 1950’s and 
school builders listened. Changing curriculum, facilities 
for community use, expandability, and new teaching 
methods assumed increasing importance as guides in 
constructing school buildings. 

Multipurpose rooms, non-load-bearing walls, movable 
partitions between and within classrooms, peg boards, 
tackboard dividers, folding doors, movable furniture and 
year-round air conditioning were used in many new 
buildings to achieve the flexibility educators and others 
wanted in the new school plants. 

The quest for flexibility was reflected in the design of 
school buildings during the 1950’s. The trend was toward 
simplicity in design during this decade and strong ef- 


forts were made to have the building itself promote the 


idea of character, warmth and friendliness. Single rather 
than multi-story buildings were being constructed where 


Some 6,000 school buildings were constructed in 
1950; more than 10,000 were built in 1959. 
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size of the site would permit it. Campus plan construc- 
tion and modifications of it were used more frequently 
as the decade entered its final years. Tunnel-like cor- 
ridors were replaced by hallways which housed exhibits 
and group activities in addition to carrying regular 
school traffic. Designs for new school buildings attempted 
to bring the building’s interior into proximity with the 
out-of-doors as those who planned school plants tried to 


relate the building to its environment. 


Site selection and efforts to make the new school 
buildings things of beauty were undertaken with people 
uppermost in mind. Where possible the lay of the land 
was preserved. Trees, rocks, slopes and even streams and 
small ponds were left intact on the building site in at- 
tempts to create educational facilities with pleasing per- 
sonalities. Outdoor theatres, garden plots, recreation 
areas, biology classes and nature study which made use 
of the natural setting of the sites were some of the efforts 
to bring the building and its environment into a working 
relationship which would be pleasing to the eye as well 
as educationally sound. 

Many of the advances which were made in construc- 
tion of school facilities were made in spite of the fact 
that there was experimentation in school buildings. Some 
research was done on natural vs. artificial light, single 
vs. multi-story buildings, and campus plan vs. compact 
plan of construction. An appropriate epitaph for this 
passing decade might read: It passed as it came—ex- 
perimenting little. 


School-Community Relations 


The 1950’s saw a marked increase in interest in school- 
community relations. Perhaps the most dramatic phe- 
nomenon during the decade was the rise in the number 
of citizens committees. Fewer than 1,000 existed in 1950. 
$y 1954, the number had grown to over 10,000 and 
late in 1959 it is more than 20,000. 

Not only was there an increase in the number of citi- 
zens committees, there was also a shift in their emphasis. 
From a concentration in the early years of the decade 
on immediate demands of school construction and sites, 
citizens became more and more concerned with long- 
range planning for total school improvement. Citizens 
committees all over the country were hard at work 
studying administration, salaries, school legislation, fi- 
nance and educational programs. 

While these efforis were going on, some school dis- 
tricts had crises. Small bands of citizens in several com- 
munities joined together to attack alleged communism 
in schools, progressive education, and teaching about the 
United Nations. Pasadena, Denver and Houston were 


among those that received nationwide publicity as a 
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The number of citizens committees concerned with 
schools went up from 1,000 to 20.000. 


result of the attacks. For the most part, constructive 


committees have replaced the organized critics. Twenty 
thousand groups across the country are evidence of the 
erowing awareness of the need to involve citizens in 
educational planning. 

The White House Conference on Education in 1954 
was one stimulus to citizens committees. The law au- 
thorized a grant of $700,000 to be allotted and distrib- 
uted among the states to assist in the formation of state- 
wide conferences composed of educators and laymen. 

During the decade various techniques were explored 
to keep open two-way communication between the 
schools and their communities. As education came more 
into the limelight in the later years of the 50's, laymen 
demanded more and more information about schools. 
To meet the demands, educators and boards of educa- 
tion used newspapers, radio and tv, yearbooks, motion 
pictures, community clubs, visiting days and had staff 
members and pupils act as interpreters of the school. ‘To 
include the public in policy making, the questionnaire 
came into more use as an effective way to learn how 
residents felt about their schools. Membership in the 
Coneress of Parents and Teachers rose from 41% million 
in 1950 to almost 12 million in 1959. 

School administrators began to feel their roles chang- 
ine from directors of school activities to community 
leaders, and the new role suited the requirement of the 
times to bring the school and the community closer to- 
gether. The concept of the school as a major factor in 
community development was carried out most demon- 
strably in such cooperative experiments as the Nebraska 
Community Education Project. 

History may evaluate these efforts to bring schools and 
communities closer together as a revitalization of a free 
society. Certainly no one will be able to say honestly that 
during the 1950’s the basic elements of democracy were 


not present on the educational frontier. 


Certainly the job of the school administrator during the past decade has shifted in 


emphasis and increased in size and complexity. If one were to single out the most 


significant development, it might well be this: the administrator discovered that his 


job has primarily to do with people rather than things. Unless we came to recognize 


as never before that working and getting along with people is the mainstay of the 


schoolman’s job, we probably missed the important lesson which the 50's taught. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


news of the educational field 





Center for Educational TV 
Established by NYU, RCA 
New Yorx—A Center for Instruc- 
tional Television has been established 
by New York University in collabo- 
ration with the Radio Corporation 
of America. 

The Center’s 


to develop effective techniques fo1 


program, designed 
televised teaching, is administered by 
Nyu’s Communication Arts Group 
Ihe Radio Corporation of America 
has provided funds and equipment. 

The teacher-training phase of the 
program consists of a workshop in 
television teaching. The second phase 
is primarily concerned with class- 
room utilization of televised presen- 


tations 


End of a Street-Car Campus 


Modifiable Buildings Urged 
At Plant Planning Meeting 


School build- 


“easily modifiable’’ if 


Kansas City, Mo. 
ings must be 
they are to permit educational prog- 
Hazlett, su- 


perintendent of schools here. Cur- 


ress, declared James A. 


ricular emphases are shifting, and 
patterns of pupil organization also 
are changing. 

To illustrate, Dr. Hazlett cited the 
unanticipated spurt in foreign lan- 
guage enrollment among 8th-graders 
in his own school system. A newly- 
opened junior high school, after a 3- 


year period of planning and construc- 


The beginning of the end of the 30-year era during which the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles was known as a “‘street-car campus” has arrived with com- 
pletion. of Dykstra Ha!l, the 800-student, 10-story men’s residence hall above. 
Next on UCLA’s construction program is the $5 million Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration Building pictured below. 
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tion, required immediate alteration 
to meet this need, he said. 

Dr. Hazlett’s views were expressed 
in the keynote address at the 36th 
National 


Schoolhouse Construc- 


annual meeting of the 
Council on 
tion. School plant planning special- 
ists from 32 states and Canada at- 
tended the 4-day affair. 

Even further changes in schools 
over the nation are on the way, Dr. 
Hazlett told the 130 delegates. Vary- 
ing arrangements for pupil groups of 
different magnitudes are strongly 
suggested by recent experiments and 
studies, as well as by research on 
educational Tv. 

The meeting, conducted by G. D. 
Englehart of the Missouri Depart- 
ment of Education, was based on the 
theme, “Planning Functional School 
Buildings.”” Conferees, meeting in 
study groups during the conference, 
sought ways to promote functional 
plant design. 

Special attention was given to 
thermal comfort in a discussion led 
by Bill D. Foutz of Oklahoma City. 
Another 


voted to maintenance and operation 


section meeting was de- 
programs, while a third group dis- 
cussed planning for use of audio- 
visual aids. 

The Council also took a major step 
toward publishing a guide for plan- 
ning buildings in the field of highe: 
education. This new publication is 
expected to be available next spring. 

Now that the Ncsc has extended 
its concerns to include higher edu- 
cation, the organization is consider- 
ing a re-definition and updating of 
its name and mission. Some members 
think that “Schoolhouse” and “Con- 
struction” are no longer appropriate 
in the organization’s name. 

The new officers, led by incoming 
president Lloyd Waite of Shreveport, 


will report on this question at the 
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1960 meeting, to be held in ‘Toronto. 

Arnold Tjomsland of Oregon was 
elected vice president at the annual 
meeting, and Merle Stoneman from 
Nebraska was named to the execu- 
tive committee. W. D. McClurkin of 
Nashville 


treasurer. 


continues as secretary- 


Insurance Companies Show 
Interest in Driver Training 


THE AMOUNT of driver education re- 
search being conducted by, or fi- 
nanced by, insurance companies 
these days is evidence of their vital 
interest in this type of training. 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies recently made a 
study of the extent of driver educa- 
tion in this country. They found that 
such courses were given to approxi- 
mately 1.3 million public high school 
students during the 1958-59 aca- 
demic year. 

Total figures revealed that 63 per- 
cent of the public high schools in the 
U. S. had a driver education course 
and reached 67.7 percent of the 
eligible students. 

The results of a study conducted 
by the driver education division of 
the Niles Township High School in 
Skokie, Ill... in cooperation with the 
research department of the Allstate 
Insurance Companies, pay tribute to 
the effectiveness of high school driver 
training. 

The high school-trained drivers in 
this study had only 27 accidents pet 
100 students taught as compared to 
$1 accidents per 100 students who 
learned to drive in other ways. 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, hopes to raise $40,000 from 
insurance companies this year to aid 
it in several traffic research projects 
which it hopes to undertake ovei 
the next three years. 

Insurance companies further show 
their faith in driver education by 
giving discounts of up to 10 per- 
cent in the extra premiums usually 
charged to “unmarried male drivers 
under 25 years” if the youth has suc- 
cessfully completed a driver training 


course. 
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Other Civilizations Deserve 
Attention, Humanists Told 


Mich.- 


other than ours deserve attention 


ANN’ ARBOR, “Civilizations 
because some are our equals and 
because we have to coexist with all 
of them,” a meeting of world schol- 
ars was told here recently. 

“It’s utopian to advocate a uni- 
form world civilization. It’s much 
better to bring out with serious hon- 
esty the differences between civiliza- 
tions, and become reconciled to the 
fact that differences of this type 
Albrecht 
Goetze of Yale University noted. 


cannot be eliminated,” 
About 60 scholars were assembled 
here for the 5th general assembly of 
the International Council for Phi- 
losophy and Humanistic Studies. 
Gustave Reese of New York Uni- 
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versity told the University of Michi- 
ean conclave that humanists should 
not be alarmed at the prominence 
of scientists in the modern world. 

“For the last few centuries,” he 
said, “humanism has held its own in 
an age of industry. It should be at 
least as easy to coexist with scientists 
as with tired businessmen.” 

C. C. Berg of Leyden, the Nether- 
lands, suggested that one way t 
strenethen humanism would be t 
increase the translation of the clas- 


sics, especially those of the East 


Role of College Teacher 
Explored at ACE Meeting 


D.C.—The 


leaders in higher education are se- 


WASHINGTON, nation’s 
riously concerned about the need to 
improve college teaching as a pro- 
fession. But the problem, they stress, 
goes much deeper than mere staff 
expansion to accommodate mounting 
enrollments. 

‘The more basic challenge, accord- 
ing to John W. Gardner, is to enable 
these institutions to fulfill their in- 
creasingly vital role in community, 
He de- 


universities are now 


national and world affairs 
clared that 
charged with “performing tasks on 
which our very survival depends.” 

Mr. Gardner, who is president of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, addressed the banquet session 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion at its 42nd annual meeting here 
recently. Nearly 1,000 delegates at- 
tended the 2-day affair 


In his talk, 


Council members that “the 


Gardner reminded 
univer- 
sity must give overriding priority to 
its intramural tasks of teaching and 
research.” This view was also stressed 
by California scientist Lee A. Du- 
Bridge, holder of 16 honorary de- 


orees. 


Mr. DuBridge asserted that “the 
university is a center of learning 
rather than teaching.” He described 
the exemplary professor as “a com- 
panion in zealous learning rather 
than a peddler of facts.” 

The delegates in section meetings 
discussed ways to make colleg: 
teaching more effective. One group 
urged “catch up and keep up” ac- 
tion on. salaries. Recognition of 
teaching excellence via merit salary 
provisions was also proposed. 

Anothet 
that faculty-administration relation- 


ships could be improved if all ad- 


study group concluded 


ministrative roles were made explicit 
\ third group, concerned with prep- 
aration for college teaching, strongly 
advocated early recognition of po- 
tentially able teacher prospects 

Although other problems and pro- 
posals were treated at the annual 
meeting, there was one stand which 
seemed to predominate. Action by 
the ace and its member institutions 
to develop programs with a global 
point of view received vigorous en- 
dorsement. 

Gaylord P. Harnwell, president of 
the University of Pénnsylvania, was 


elected chairman of the Council for 
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1959-60. He succeeds O. Meredith 
Wilson, president of the University 
of Oregon. 

Mr. Wilson announced that Coun- 
cil President Arthur S. 


his resignation to take 


Adams has 
submitted 
effect at the end of 1960, when he 
reaches retirement age. Virgil M 
Hancher, president of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, is chairman of a 
committee seeking a successor to D1 


Adams 


6-State Region to Receive 
Airborne TV Instruction 


CHiIcaco——-A 


from the midwest has announced an 


group ol educators 


airborne television experiment to 
help lift the quality of education in 
a 6-state region 


In the fall of 


cruited from all across America will 


1960, teachers re- 


be televised from a pc-7 aircraft 
some 20.000 feet over the north- 
central part of Indiana. 

The “flying rv station” will cover 
a circle some 400 miles in diameter 
from Detroit to Cincinnati and 
Louisville. It will embrace parts of 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Wisconsin. Programs 
will be transmitted from Purdue 
University in Lafayette, Ind. 

Phe experiment will seek to 1 
broaden the curriculum of smaller 
schools in foreign languages, sciences, 
art and music 2) enable the class- 
room teacher to devote more time 
to individual learning needs and 3 
enhance the skills of classroom teach- 
ers by coupling with their talents the 
additional resources of a_ television 
instructor. 

Lhe « xperiment will be conduc ted 
by the Midwest Council on Airborne 
Television Instruction, chaired by 
Samuel M. Brownell, former U. S. 
commissioner of education and now 
superintendent of public schools for 
the city of Detroit. 

Included among the 10 members 


Frederic k i. 


Purdue, and 


on the council are 
Hovde, 
Herman B. Wells, president of Indi- 


ana University. The president and 


president of 


chief executive officer of the council 


is John E, 


Ivey, Jr., former execu- 
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tive vice president of New York Uni- 
versity. 

The $7 million experiment will be 
financed with private gifts and grants 
from philanthropic foundations and 
Ford 


Foundation will provide a drawing 


industrial corporations. ‘The 


fund totaling $4.5 million. 


The experiment will test the tech- 
nical aspects of airborne telecasting, 
an outgrowth of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation’s work with 
“stratovision.” This technique was 
originated in late 1944 by Charles E. 
Nobles, 


tion’s 


engineer of the corpora- 


Jaltimore division. 


Health Education—Some differing viewpoints 


CHICAGO 


The health of the American school child was the topic of the 


recent Conference on Physicians and Schools. Differing viewpoints on several 


important questions of school health were presented and discussed here. 


Standards of health knowledge 


A YALE UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR told 
the conference that national mini- 
mum standards of health knowledge, 
attitudes and practice for school chil- 
dren can and should be set up. 
Charles C. Wilson, M.D., profes- 
sor of education and public health 
at Yale, said the health problems of 
children throughout the country are 
quite similar even though they are 


not identical. 


ANOTHER HEALTH EDUCATOR, Mabel 
Rugen, professor of health educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan, 
emphatically said “no” to the idea 
of setting up these standards. 

“We are in much too confused a 
state regarding our fundamental be- 
health 


major aims, content and organiza- 


liefs about education,” its 


tion, she said. Standards would 


only add to this confusion. 


Periodic health examinations 


A RocuesterR, N. Y., 
told the 


PHYSICIAN 
conference that periodic 
health examinations of school chil- 
dren performed by physicians at 
school are unnecessary. 

The Rochester physician, Ruth A. 
Lawrence, based her views on the 
findings of a 4-year study conducted 
in the Rochester schools. From the 
first year of this study, it was con- 
cluded that school medical examina- 
tions of Ist grade children who had 
been previously examined in kinder- 
garten were valueless from a case- 


finding standpoint. 


I. P. Barrett, director of health serv- 
ices for the Fort Worth schools, said 
that periodic examinations in Ist, 
th, 7th and 10th grades are very 
necessary. 

Dr. Barrett said that pres hool ex- 
aminations, teacher observation, con- 
ferences and referrals in most cases 
are inadequate, although they could 
be made to work better and “are 
much better than no observation and 
no conference and no referral.” An- 
nual examinations are desirable 
where the personnel is available, he 


said. 


Norms of physical performance 


PauL Hunsicker, chairman of the 
education department at 


Michigan, told 


the conference that physical fitness 


physical 


the University of 


tests can be set up and_ national 
norms developed just as they are in 
intelligence testing. 

He believes that the proper use 
of measurement, including reference 
to norms, sensitizes teachers to the 
differences between children and 
helps them recognize “the average, 


the talented and the retarded.” 


EvsA SCHNEIDER, a specialist in 
health, physical education, recreation 
and safety for the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C., fears 
that the statistics of such norms 
would become more important than 
the children 

Miss Schneider believes that phys- 
ical education teachers should con- 
centrate instead on building “‘atti- 
tudes toward health and _ fitness 
which influence the child’s behavior 


favorably.” 
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Stainless Steel 
milk dispensers 
save $720 a year 


Mrs. Joy Schilling, Dietitian, supervises the menu, 
food preparation and cafeteria operation at the 
Somerset Public School, Somerset, Wisconsin. In 
this interview she comments on the convenience 
and economy of Stainless Steel milk dispensers. 


‘Before we had our Stainless Steel milk dispensers, 
we served milk individually. There was a lot of 
unnecessary work, unnecessary handling and un- 
necessary expense. 


‘‘Because our milk is delivered in cans we pay the 
bulk price which is about 20% lower. We’ve found 
that we save about $720 a year with this system. 


“‘There’s no question that Stainless Steel is the 
ideal material for cafeteria equipment. It’s strong— 
won’t peel or chip. And it’s easy to keep clean be- 
cause it resists pitting and corrosion.”’ 


‘With the dispensers, milk is delivered in bulk 
cans that are placed right into the refrigerated 
Stainless Steel cabinet. There’s no problem with 
storage, and handling is practically eliminated. The 
students serve themselves. Pull the handle of the 
dispenser and there’s a glass of milk—clean, cold 
milk. The dairy removes the empty can and replaces 
it with a fresh one and it takes only a few minutes. 


If you would like to have more information about 
Stainless Steel for milk dispensers, write to United 
States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 


30, Pennsylvania. 
USS is a registered trademark 


United States Stee! Corporation — Pittsburgh 
American Stee! & Wire — Cleveland 

Nationa! Tube— Pittsburgh 

Columbia-Geneva Steel — San Franciseo 

Tennessee Coal & Iron— Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Stee! Supply — Stee! Service Centers 
United States Steel Export Company 


United States Steel 
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CHANGE 
ROOM-USE 
IN MINUTES! 


13’10” TABLES and BENCHES | 
QUICK USE FAST CLEARANCE 


STORED IN A STEEL 
WALL CABINET 

i, EASY TO ROLL OUT 

. OR LOCK BACK IN 





SIMPLE OPERATION 


TABLES and 
BENCHES 


oubler 


Overall cabinet size 7'2” 
high, 5'4” wide, 61” deep. 
Cabinet can be recessed 
in-che-wall or fastened 
against-the-wall. 


VERSATILE, SAFE UNITS THAT CAN | 
BE USED ATTACHED OR DETACHED | 
FROM THE CABINET | 


The modern way to in- 
crease the use of gym- 
nasiums, halls or class- 
rooms. 


Tables and benches are separate units that 
can be kept attached to cabinet for quick 
lunches, arts and crafts, etc., or rolled free 
for banquets, games and other activities 
where tables are needed. Choice of top ma- 
terials in many patterns and colors. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SPACE-SAVING, 
PORTABLE, MULTIPLE-USE EQUIPMENT 


Mog 1 


CHORAL STANDS 


Li saa 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


272€ S. 34th St. © Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD 


Toronto Council Condemns 
Fraternity, Sorority Bias 


Toronto—The University of To- 
ronto’s Student Administrative 
Council has condemned fraternities 
and sororities practicing racial or 
religious discrimination, following 
the complaint of a Negro girl stu- 
dent from New York. 

The student complained that she 
was first encouraged to join the uni- 
versity’s chapter of an international 
told 


lot of em- 


sorority, and then was she 


would save herself ‘“‘a 


barrassment” if she forgot about 


joining. 


Latin University Assembly 
Bars Dictators’ Delegates 


BuENos'~ Arres—Delegates from 


Paraguay and the Dominican Re- 


public were expelled from the recent 
the 


3rd Assembly of Union of 


YORKLtYN, 


Latin American Universities on the 
grounds that they were representa- 
tives of dictators. 

Subjection to a dictatorial regime 
is incompatible with academic lib- 
erty, the majority of delegates 
agreed. The issue arose during a dis- 
cussion of the role Latin American 
universities should play in helping 
to overcome social problems in their 
countries. 


Soviet Factories to Sponsor 
Workers Through College 


Moscow—A recent government de- 
cision here will empower Soviet fac- 
tories and farms to sponsor and sup- 
port worthy young workers through 
college and technical institutes. 
The decision instructs all enter- 


prises, construction organizations 
and government farms to distribute 


scholarships to students who promise 


ROAD MAP | 
FOR TOMORROW 


The guideposts will be clear and 
the road will be well marked 
for the child who has the privi- 
lege of learning with the Spitz 
Planetarium. 


The Standard Model is being 
used with outstanding success in 
schools‘ throughout the country 
in courses in geography, math- 
the social 


ematics, physics, 


sciences and humanities, and 


subjects in the space sciences. 


For information, write DEPARTMENT E 


SPITZ LABORATORIES, 


DELAWARE 


Inc. 
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' the HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER” 
! will help you plan Holiday Clean-up... 


Holiday breaks give you the chance to bring floors back 
to top condition, after the first months of wear. 


THE HILLYARD ‘‘MAINTAINEER®” 
will gladly help you prepare for most 
effective use of this time, with: 


e A plan, for appropriate treatment of each 
area, i.e., strip-in of traffic lanes rather 
than entire floor re-treatment. 


e A schedule, to put each operation in the 


right sequence, with tools and materials 
ready when needed. 


@ Materials for longtime wear, appearance, 
and maintenance economies. 


@ Latest application methods, to streamline 
each job. 


The worst weather and greatest punish Showers, locker rooms and toilets need Cafeteria areas need special treatment 
ment lie just ahead, for foyers, lobbies, not get dingy and neglected-looking Ask about one-step cleaning and sani 
corridors tizing of all surfaces 


CALL Hi | M N OW » » « » «# «(and ask him how to pre-condition 


your gym floor just before dances) The Hillyard Maintaineer is your consultant on floor care. 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll’ 


NOW'S THE TIME TO MAIL THIS COUPON! 
HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo Dept. E-5 


Please have the Maintaineer in my area get in touch with me. No charge, 


no obligation for his help! 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


San Jose, Calif. 


Passaic, N. J. Name 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities Institution 


Address 
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What makes the new 
MULTI-CLEAN Floor Machines 
different from others? 


Beneath their graceful styling, 
these handsome Floor and Scrub- 
bing Machines offer many me- 
chanical features that are exclusive 
with MuLTI-CLEAN. 


Before you buy a Machine, it’ 


will pay you to study the features 
listed_at the right. These are just 
a few of the benefits you'll enjoy 
when you buy a MuLTI-CLEAN 
... and most of them are not 
available in any other machine on 
the market today. 





14”, 16", and 22” Multi-Clean 
Floor and Scrubbing Machines 
are similar to the 19” models 
shown here.. Multi-Clean Lite- 
12, Lite-14, 31”, and Explosion- 
proof Machines also available. 














MULTI-CLEAN 


For more information on MULTI- 
CLEAN Floor and Scrubbing Machines, 
call your Mutt:-CLEAN Distributor 
or write to Multi-Clean Products, Inc., 
Dept. SE-64-129, St. Paul 16, Minnesota 


e Heavy 3-conductor cable is detach- 
able; will also fit your MuLTI-CLEAN 
Vacuum Cleaner. 


e Cable plugs into recessed receptacle 
in handle. No exposed “‘pigtail’’. 


e Independent-acting switch levers 
give finger-tip control with either hand. 


e4-blade knife-type switch contains 
more copper than any other floor ma- 
chine switch we know of. . . therefore 
switch failure is a rare occurrence. 


e Big gray stationary wheels make it 
easy to move from place to place, up and 
down stairs, over sills. Axle supported 
at 4 points for maximum strength. 


e Bumpers circle both base and top. 


e Special hand grips at front and rear 
facilitate carrying when necessary. 


e Capacitor-start, induction-run 
motor. Capacitor provides max- 
imum starting torque with less cur- 
rent. Reaches full operating speed 
almost instantly. 


e All ball bearinged gear unit is 
designed and manufactured ex- 
clusively by MuULTI-CLEAN for 
this purpose. 12 gear teeth in 
mesh at all times. Quiet, fac- 
tory-sealed and lubricated. 


All Multi-Clean 12, 14, 16, 
19, and 22-inch Floor Ma- 
chines can be converted 
into efficient Scrubbing 
Machines by adding a 
solution tank, controls, and 
channel feed brush. 





| planting and 


| be about $9.8 million, 
| buildings and endowments. A Ford 
| Foundation gift is expected to pay 
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to return to their organizations after 


| graduation. 


Students with industrial or farm 


| sponsors will enjoy priority for ad- 
| mission to college along with de- 


mobilized veterans and other special 


| groups. 


| Churchill Announces Gifts 
| At Science College Rites 


Camprivce, Eng.—Sir Winston 


| Churchill recently announced two 
| substantial donations that will help 


Churchill College begin its work of 
training British scientists by 1961. 
The announcement was made at 
inauguration 
monies marking a new phase of 


cere- 


growth for the future college of 
Cambridge University that bears his 


| name, 


The total cost of the college will 
including 


the full cost of operating the col- 
lege, including payment of faculty 
and all administrative expenses for 
the first five or six years. 


“Prediction Tables” Used 
_ To Spot Trouble Makers 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—A study of thou- 
sands of criminal careers has con- 
vinced two Harvard Law School re- 
searchers that a series of “prediction 
tables” can help spot children who 
are likely to get into trouble with 
the police. 

The tables, drawn up by Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck, are based on a 
series of elaborate statistical studies 
of thousands of criminal careers over 
a period of five years or more. Their 
effectiveness is currently being tested 
by the New York Youth Board. 

The Gluecks found that a child’s 
school record rates second in im- 
portance to a study of his family 
background in predicting behavior. 
School misconduct and backward- 
ness in school are danger signs, they 
say. Low educational achievement 
of the parents is another factor they 
found prevalent in troublemakers. 
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From his desk, Dr. J. C. Witter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Caney, Kansas, is in instant two-way conversation with teachers. 











Teacher saves steps; she answers calls from any 
point in room. Call from principal is announced 
by bright red privacy light. Teacher can also 
call principal. 


Portable amplifier and loudspeakers provide P.A. 
facilities for the auditorium, gym and athletic 
field . . . including announcements to spectators, 


For schools with low-budget problems 


Executone provides complete 
communications, classroom privacy 


Caney, Kansas, schools get all the many features of 
expensive console sound systerns with simplified, low- 
cost Executone intercom. This inexpensive, all- 
purpose system saves time and energy for teachers 
and principal, increases administrative efficiency. 
Schoolwide announcements can be made from the 
principal’s desk. School programs, recorded music, 
speeches, special events, emergency dismissals, every 
form of scund system transmission can reach all 
school areas, as well as individual classrooms. 


You get these plus advantages with Executone: 
e@ Lower Cost—Expensive console features now possible 
with new simplified wiring circuit. 
e@ Easy to Operate —No complicated, confusing control 
panels. 
Easily Installed in existing schools. In new construc- 
tion, additional savings possible on wiring. 
Small Initial Investment—Starting with intercom, 
schools can add sound system features as required. 
Space Saving—Principal’s compact control station 
needs only small fraction of space required by console. 
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More time for teaching! Teachers like the system. It 
saves them steps, time and energy . . . so students benefit, 
too! Find out what Caney schools have learned . . . how 
Executone School Intercom can improve your school ad- 
ministration. Just send coupon for more information. 


NOCUIOME 


SCHOOL COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Manufacturers of School-to-Home telephone equipment for shut-ins 


— 
EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. G-7 

| 

| 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation please send: 

| C1) Complete details on Caney Schools’ 

| communication set-up 

| C) Other free descriptive literature. 

| Name of local representative. 

| Name__ 
School 

7 Address 





Zone State 


ee 


In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 


n 
_ 
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BOLD NEW 
DESIGN 
IN FLOOR 
MACHINES 


50% less brush wear 
25% more efficiency 
Lighter; easier handling 


Premier's new all-purpose floor machine 
now eve you scientific weight distribu- 
tion. Reduced and balanced weight means 
that only the ends of the bristles touch the 
floor. More efficient than other machines 
with brushes 2—3” larger. New electronic 
starting system eliminates breaker point 
failure. Scrubs, waxes, polishes, shampoos, 
buffs, dry cleans, eine, sands all floors. 
Models range from 12 to 22” brush sizes. 


See for yourself how much time and money 
Premier Floor Machines can save you in 
building maintenance. For FREE illustrated 
literature fill in and mail request form today. 


THE ‘ 
-PREMIER COMPAN 


Dept. 204, 755 Woodiawn Ave., 
St. Paul 16, Minn. 


In Canada: 35 Gerrard St. West, Toronto 2 
Attention: Gordon L. Bowman, 
V.P. & Sales Mgr. 


Please rush me FREE details on Pre- 
mier Floor Machines. Thank you. 


NAME___ 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





City STATE____ 





Pesseceeceseenoeeeeeeeseees 
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Statistically Speaking 


e From $100 to $1,000 was added to 
teachers’ salaries by 27 state legis- 
latures in 1959 in an effort to at- 
tract and hold qualified people in 
the classrooms of these States. 


e The illiteracy rate has been re- 
duced to 4.1 percent in South Korea 
and more than 96 percent of the 
country’s youth is attending school. 
The Japanese, during their long pe- 
riod of rule in Korea, would not per- 
mit ‘more than 60 percent of Korea’s 
children to receive an education. 


e Intensifying the scarce supply of 
teachers is the teacher-turnover rate 
of 10.9 percent, which represents the 
proportion of teachers who leave the 
profession each year. 


e During the 1958-59 school year, 
more than 7,000 pupils in 250 ele- 
mentary and junior high schools 
took part in organized “constructive, 


civic-minded activities.” 


NEW 





Virtues of “Hard School” 
Debated at NY Convention 


Saranac Inn, N. Y.—The virtues 
and dangers of “the hard school” 
were debated at the 77th annual 
meeting of the Council of School 
Superintendents of the State of New 
York. 

Alice M. Foley, elementary super- 
visor at Brighton, N. Y., a suburb of 
Rochester, advocated a long period 
of “uninterrupted instruction each 
day—and nothing would claim any 
of that period—neither music nor 
gym nor dancing lessons nor braces 
on teeth.” 

Homework would begin at 4th 
grade in Miss Foley’s “quality ele- 
mentary school.” This homework 
would work up to about five hours 
a week in the 6th grade. 

There is a line, says Miss Foley, 
between “insisting that a child work 
to capacity and pushing him until 
he rebels.” The line is a fine one, but 
“in knowing where it is lies the art 


of teaching.” 
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roll this laboratory into any room 


“INSTRUCTOLAB” 


the only science demonstration table 


that has everything 


overhead projector projects live experi- 
ments. Complete with 200 transparencies of 
science charts, tables, diagrams, pictures, etc. 
light stage dramatically lights experiments 
safety shield of heavy plate glass 

water supply electrically pumped 

gas bottles containing oxygen, hydrogen, 
helium, carbon dioxide and propane 
electrical system variable voltage regu- 
lator, 3 A.C. outlets and 30’ extension cord 
vacuum and pressure system 1/4 hp 
pump creates a vacuum of 0.02mm of 
mercury 

apparatus 110 chemicals plus all necessary 
apparatus for chemistry, physics and biology 
instruction booklets give complete infor- 
mation on the use of the table and all 
apparatus 


designed and manufactured by 


For complete details 
write today for 
Bulletin $12 


LABORATORY FURNITURE CO., INC. 


Old Country Road @ 


Mineola, New York 
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“Wish Our 
School Had 
Lhese Keen 


Showers 


The game is over, and to the home and visiting teams, 
bathing is part of the fun. It’s “time out” now 
to relax and refresh. 


But it’s never “time out” when it comes to safety, 
especially where eager students are on their own, 
and hot water can be as dangerous as it is plentiful. Safety In 
That’s why built-in protection is so vital in school Shower Systems 
shower systems and why Hydroguard individual 

thermostatic controls have become a standard for safety. 


Standard For 


The Hydroguard’s simple, single-dial control is 
foolproof in the hands of any student. A safety limit 
prevents delivery of scalding water, even if the 

dial is accidently turned to maximum hot. Should the 

cold water supply fail, the Hydroguard instantly POWERS 
shuts off. Equally important, it prevents fluctuation in a 
water temperature. This eliminates a frequent cause lal, droguard 
of shower room accidents — scalding or injury due to ; 
slipping or falling in an effort to escape bursts of 

hot or cold water. 


Individual Thermostatic 


A safe shower system is a ““Hydroguarded” shower fc : / 
system. Get the facts. Request illustrated booklet, sontrols 
Safer Showers and ask for slide film showing of Safe 

Shower Systems. Contact The Powers Regulator 


Company, Dept. 1259, Skokie 5, Illinois. 
THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY, 
Cept. 1259, Skokie 5, Illinois 
() Send illustrated booklet, “Safer Showers”. 


() Arrange for showing of new slide film, “Safe Shower Systems”. 


POWERS 
Name 
Specialists In Thermostatic Controls vate 


Since 189/ Address 














No. 68-264 
Masterkeyed 


No. 68-259 
Laboratory Lock 


There? to ott tt... 


TO DEPENDABLE LOCKER SECURITY 


Positive locker protection is a matter of sound engineering and quality 
components in the locks you buy. There are no short cuts .. . no substitutes! 
That's why schools everywhere praise the dependable, long-term 
performance of National Lock combination locks. (Check the quality 
features listed below.) Simplified re-setting of combinations and a 
complete system of locker control make National Lock combination locks 
mighty convenient to use. Investigate the other advantages, too. 


Dependability Spells Value... 

with NATIONAL LOCK School Locks 
SHACKLE LOCKS 

@ Wrought metal working 


@ Wrought metal working 
parts parts 


BUILT-IN LOCKS 


® Steel parts are electro-plated 


® Steel parts are electro-plated 
@ Chromium plated shackle 


® Zinc-plated bolt and box 
‘x » diali 

® Stainless steel outer case ‘ ig tn 

(on 68-264 only) aked enamel dia 


‘ @ Fit all standard lockers 
® Self-locking ks ; 
ve ® Combinations easily 

@ 3-number dialing changed 
@ Available with or without @ Available with or without 

masterkey feature masterkey feature 

Master charts for lock records, complete with leatherette binder, are supplied FREE 

with quantity lock purchases. 


Write on your letterhead for FREE sample lock. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 
Lock Division ° 


Rockford, I!linois 
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SPOTLIGHT 





Industry Teaching Machine 


New YorK—A teaching machine 
designed to meet the needs of com- 
plex modern industrial and military 
training programs was unveiled here 
recently by Western Design, a divi- 
sion of U. S. Industries, Inc. 

Western Design officials claim the 
machine makes interaction between 
a teaching machine and a trainee 
possible for the first time. In addi- 
tion to recording the trainee’s prog- 
ress, the machine, called the “Tu- 
tor,’ treats him as an intelligent 
human being and advances him at a 
rate determined by his demonstrated 
ability to absorb information. 

Norman A. Crowder, manager of 
training systems development for 
Western Design, emphasized the ma- 
chine is not meant to replace teach- 
ers but to give them time to be even 
more creative by taking over some 
of the more routine information-im- 
parting tasks of teaching. 

Although the machine is a com- 
plex piece of equipment, it is simple 
to operate. When a number is placed 
on the keyboard, the machine pre- 
sents the desired material on a view- 
ing screen, corrects the student if he 
is wrong, expands on the material, 
questions him to insure his learning 
the information, congratulates him 
if he is right, and moves him on to 
the next area of material. 

Programs on any subject will be 
prepared by the staff of Western De- 
sign. At present, the company ex- 
pects the “Tutor” to retail for ap- 
proximately $6,500. 


December, 1959 








PROTECT HURRYING STUDENTS 


witH OLIP-RESISTANT BristoLite wax 


It happens, even in the best of schools. Late arrivals make corridors look 


Patt? Unoon 


7 i; & 
' | a Uy ¥ 
etal! 


like the scene of a track meet. That’s why Bristolite Floor Wax is becom- 
ing popular with more and more maintenance men. 

Bristolite wax is designed to beautifully maintain a floor for long 
periods, even under difficult use conditions. It is an all-purpose wax 
formulated with three primary qualities in mind: it must be slip-resistant 
for safety, remain glossy under heavy traffic, and dry without water marks 
for ease of maintenance and long protective life. Bristolite Floor Wax has 
a tough surface which requires less buffing, mopping and stripping. See 
our representative, the Man Behind the Huntington Drum, for more de- 
tails. * Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, Indiana, Philadelphia 35, 


In Canada: Toronto 2. 


‘Rate < a 
. Ss Bt Git © =| 


... where research leads to better products 





BRADLEY 
WMulti-person 
SHOWERS 


ONE INSTALLATION 
FIVE (5) SHOWERS 


Top view illustrates loca- 
tion of 5 Shower Heads 


Equipped with stall- 
separating parti- 
tions as shown at 
top of this page, or 
without, the Bradley 
Multi-Person 
Shower provides the 
finest facilities at the 
lowest cost. 

With one set of 
piping connections 
you have five show- 
ers, with each 
bather having indi- 
vidual control of 
water temperature 
and volume. 


Typical of many Bradley 
~Se. shower installations in 


throughout the nation 


Thousands of Bradley Multi-Person 
Showers are in daily use in schools, 
institutions, parks and recreation cen- 
ters, clubs and industry. Stainless 
steel and high temperature baked on 
enamel in six colors. 


Get New Bulletin 
Our latest Bulletin No. H1322 
has complete information. Copy 
free on request... BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2233 W. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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SPOTLIGHT 





NYC Magistrate Defends 
School Driver Training 


Magistrate Edward D. 
Caiazzo has proposed that drivers’ 


New York 


licenses be issued to 16-year-olds pro- 
vided traffic and driver education 
has been taught to them “between 
the ages of five through 16.” 

‘t feel that we should make driver 
and traffic education a part of the 
school curriculum on an equal basis 
with reading, writing and_arith- 
metic,” Magistrate Caiazzo said. 

He told 200 traffic violators in 
Manhattan Traffic Court that “teen- 
agers who have been trained in 
traffic safety and who completed the 
driver education course between the 
ages of five and 16 will be better 
drivers than their parents.” 

While more than 85 percent of the 
high schools outside the city offer 
complete driving courses, only six 
vocational schools in the city do so. 


Stricter Driving Regulations 
Predicted by Safety Leader 


Kansas City, Mo.—By 1970, ap- 
plicants for driving licenses will 
probably be required to complete ap- 
proved driving courses in order to 
be eligible for driving tests, a traffic 
safety leader recently told a con- 
ference of high school students. 

The students, leaders in traffic 
safety programs in their own schools 
and communities, were gathered 
here for the National Student Traffic 
Safety Conference, made possible by 
a grant from the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company. 

Garold D. Holstine, dean of the 
College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada and chairman of a 
traffic safety program, told the stu- 
dents that, bad as our traffic accident 
record is, Londoners have compiled 
a record which is approximately 
twice as bad as that of any major 
city in the United States, and the 
records of other large European cities 
are even worse. 


SE-129 


Don’t Mop School Floors 


with Dollar Bills! 


Save money-— save time 
with flexible, efficient 
GEERPRES Mopping Outfits 


If you’re not using a GEERPRES mopping 
outfit, loor cleaning is probably costing you 
more than you think. Only GEERPRES has 
the design features and rugged construction 
to save costly labor time, give maximum 
service life. 


Wringers give you powerful, uniform 
squeezing action—wring mops dry, quickly, 
easily, smoothly, in single operation. Pat- 
ented design keeps splash and spray off 


cleaned floors. 


Electroplated wringers, 


galvanized buckets end rust—last for years. 
Mops last longer because wringers cannot 
twist, tear, tangle. Ask your jobber or write 
for catalog. 


FLOOR-KING 
MOPPING OUTFIT 
FOR MOPS TO 36-07. 


Geeta 


WRINGER, INC. 


P.O. BOX 658, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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At the Blue Island, Illinois, Community High School, 
District 218, William Liska, Audio-Visual Coordinator says: 


¢ 


Ui 


“Our Kodak Pageant Projectors stand up to 160 boy operators, 


run 5000 showings a year without oiling.” 


‘*Projectors get a severe workout under our heavy audio- 
visual schedules. Youngsters who run them have vary- 
ing attitudes about care. So the operating simplicity and 
ruggedness of a Pageant are important features to us. 
“Constant hard usage by so many people would also 
make it next to impossible to keep up with lubrication 
and maintenance records. That’s why we place such high 
value on the lubrication-free feature of the Pageant.” 


December, 1959 


Perhaps you would like to see how easy it is to operate 
this sturdy projector that ends oiling headaches for- 
ever. Your Kodak A-V dealer will demonstrate. He’ll 
also show you how the Pageant throws 40% brighter 
pictures on the screen at sound speed . . . how it fills the 
hall with distinct sound that you can control. Or write 
today for Bulletin V3-22 that tells you all about Kodak 
Pageant 16mm Sound Projectors. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Sia Pailadicadlel 
GENEVA CABINETS 


for their durability, low maintenance and beauty 


Since Geneva Cabinets “have gone to school” | @sk about all-new 
they have won unprecedented acceptance from 
coast to coast. These are the reasons: Widest | GENEVA'S exclusive tex- 
Jord cabi sslection! F tonal a tured cabinet finish of 
standard cabinet selection: Functional superi- | etch.jine patterned steel. 
ority! Greater design and layout flexibility ... | !t has the strength of 


ne Gibraltar... new warmth 
true economy and utility. in appearance... Superior 


Specify GENEVA Cabinets of Steel they offer walla cihi ities 
unmatched durability, far less maintenance — 0 
with famous “whisper quiet” quality. You'll find 





GENEVA’S extensive custom cabinet and plan- 
ning facilities capable of meeting your needs. 


Write for complete information 


GENEVA MODERN KITCHENS 


DIVISION OF ACME STEEL COMPANY 


* 
er loser Dept. SE-12-59 GENEVA, ILLINOIS 


KITCHENS 








SPOTLIGHT 





Educators in the Headlines 


e Devereux C. Josephs has been 
elected president of the board of 
overseers of Harvard University. Mr. 
Josephs, former chairman of the 
board of the New York Life In- 
surance Co. and chairman of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Commission on 
Education Beyond High School, suc- 
ceeds Roy E. Larsen. 





Pillard To Post 


MaTTrHEW J. PILLARD, manag- 
ing editor of the school publica- 
tions of Buttenheim Publishing 
Corporation, joins the School of 
Education faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Febru- 
ary 1, 1960. 

Dr. Pillard will teach courses 
in school administration and 
will serve as executive director 
of the five study councils spon- 
sored by the university. His rank 
will be that of Associate Pro- 
fessor. 

Prior to his association with 
the Buttenheim Publishing Cor- 
poration, Dr. Pillard was a 
member of the University of 
Delaware School of Education 
faculty. His assignments at Dela- 
ware were similar to those he 
will have at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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e Chang-Tu Hu has been appointed 
associate professor of education in 
the department of social and philo- 
sophical foundations of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Prof. 
Hu will give special attention to 
East Asian education in the light of 
recent social, economic and national 
developments in that area. 


e E. Grosvenor Plowman, vice pres- 
ident and general traffic manager of 
U. S. Steel Corp., has been named 
“Deltasig of the Year 1959” by 
Delta Sigma Pi, international pro- 
fessional business administration fra- 
ternity. 


Quote . . . unquote 


e “If there ever was a cause, if ever 
there can be a cause, worthy to be 
upheld by all of toil or sacrifice that 
the human mind or heart can endure, 
it is the cause of education. . . . The 
object of the common school system 
is to give every child a free, straight, 
solid pathway by which he can walk 
directly up from the ignorance of an 
infant to a knowledge of the primary 
duties of a man. A patriot is known 
by the interest he takes in the edu- 
cation of the young. Education is 
our only political safety.” 

—Horace Mann. 


e “The real test of education is how 
we live as individuals and as groups. 
If we cherish hatred and antagonism, 
our education has failed. If we learn 
how to love, our training has been 
truly successful.” 

—FREDERICK MAYER, quoted in the 
September issue of Think. 


e “Dean John D. Van Nuys said 91 

percent of the class comes from 

women, same as last year. 

—South Bend (Iind.) Tribune. 
“Well, let’s try to do better next 

year.” 

—Reprinted from the Oct. 3 issue of 


the New Yorker. 


e “If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free in a state of civilization, it 
expects what never was and never 
will be.” 


—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


December, 1959 





for EXHIBITS 
60 feet or 60 inches long... 





CHOOSE MICHAELS CASES 
FOR GREATEST VALUE 


Every Michaels skill and facility is available to 
every customer, whatever size and style of case he 
needs. Michaels custom-makes all types: wall, 
aisle, recessed, table, corner and suspended cases. 
To enhance contents and protect against vermin, 
theft, dirt and handling, Michaels offers mitered 
intersections, classic and modern design, exclusive 
interlocking frames, elimination of exposed 
screws from all but access panels. 


Versatility and visibility also help make 
Michaels Time-Tight cases the choice of schools, 
colleges, universities, libraries, science labora- 
tories and museums. Ask for free catalog illus- 
trating the entire line. 


A Symbol of 
High Quality 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 668-SE, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
(General Offices and Plant, Erlanger, Kentucky) 
OTHER MICHAFLS PRODUCTS: Architectural Metal 7 Curtain Walls 





Reversible Windows e Bronze and Aluminum Plaques and Memorials e Parking Meters 





Zuality~/FURNITURE 


for all SCIENCE LABORATORIES 


ALL SCIENCE CATALOG NO. 
STUDENT'S TABLE A-1360-E.C 


These new perimete: type tables offer unlimited design possibilities and 
arrangements from standard interchangeable base units. They provide 
numerous advantages for new construction design as well as for use in 
remodeling for Chemistry, Physics, Biology and General Science laboratories. 
Our representative engineer will be pleased to discuss your requirements 
and show you the entire line of Peterson furniture that has been the choice 
of leading educators and industrial furniture users for more than 65 years. 


Write Dept. 1232 for Brochure Number 12. It’s Free. 


LEONARD PETERSON & €O., INC. 


1222 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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SM 0 OT H —S0 uniformly Smooth 


for EASE-y writing — easy reading 
—easy erasibility 


“Keystone American” Slate Chalkboards 


Quality will out! You can’t keep a good man down nor 
good slate from gaining a reputation. The qualities of 
KEYSTONE AMERICAN slate back that reputation. 
This slate, from selected beds in one of North Ameri- 
ca’s largest quarries, is carefully inspected for qual- 
ity, texture, beauty, and uniform smoothness. 
There is nothing whatever to mar a smooth finish 
for a gliding writing surface. SPECIFY “KEY- 
STONE AMERICAN” for high quality and 
long life! 

Sold by school suppliers and 
other distributors. 


David Stoddard & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Bangor, Pennsylvania 


MEMBER OF 
PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 





CONFERENCE CALENDAR 





DECEMBER 


7-11, American Vocational Assn. At 
Chicago, Ill. Exec. Sec: M. D. Mobley, 
1010 Vermont Ave. NW, Washing- 
ton §. D.C. 


JANUARY 


12-14, Assn. of American Colleges. 
At Boston, Mass. Ex. Dir: Dr. Theo- 
dore A. Distler, 1818 “R” St. NW, 
Washington, D. C. Theme: Will Col- 
leges of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Survive? 

15-17, National Commission on Safety 
Education. Ex. Sec: Norman Key, 
1201 16th St. NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. Annual business meeting. 





INDEX AVAILABLE 


The cumulative index to Volume 
78-9 of The School Executive, listing 
contents by author and topic from 
September, 1958, through Decem- 
ber, 1959, is now available. Address 
requests to The School Executive, 
470 Park Avenue South, New York 
16, N.Y. 











Statement Required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as 3% by the Acts of arch 3, 
1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) Showing the Guseatp. 
Management, and Circulation of the School E 
ecutive published — at Lancaster, hae. 
sylvania for Oct. 1 959. 

The names and }. Al of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 


Publisher, Donald V. Buttenheim, 470 Park 
Ave. S., New York 16; Editor, Walter D. Cock- 
ing, 470 Park Ave. S., New York 16; Managing 
editor, Matthew J. Pillard, 470 Park Ave. S., 
New York 16. 

The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its. name and AS must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorpo- 
rated firm, its name pe address, as well as 
that of each individual member, must be given.) 

Buttenheim Publishing Corporation, 470 Park 
Ave. S., New York 16; Curtis R. Buttenheim, 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn.; Edgar Buttenheim, 
470 Park Ave. S., New York 16; dgar M. But- 
tenheim, 470 Park Ave. S., New York 16; 
Harold S. Buttenheim, Madison, N. J.; Marian 
V. Buttenheim, Yonkers, N. Y.; Martha E. But- 
—, ay N. H.; Donald V. Butten- 
heim, 470 Park Ave. S., New York 16; Arthur 
W. Butte -nheim, as Surviving Trustee, Madison, 
N. J.; George 'S. Conover, Wilmette, IIL; Bar- 
bara B. Hicks, Warwick, N. Y.; Hattie Radnitz, 
c/o Ansonia Hotel, Broadway at 73 Street, New 
York; Constance B. Swain, Sarasota, Fla.; Flor- 
ence Wagner, Hollis, L. jo Y); rank J. 
Ragemens, Daily News Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

The known bondholders, mertpogsee, and 
Pe he security holders owning or holdin per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, Be 
gages, or other securities are: {If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or a for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiants full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner. 

Walter D. Cocking (Signature of editor) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16 day 
of October, 1959. 

Gertrude E. Bauer, Notary Public, State of 
New York, No. 41-0192115, Queens County, 
Cert. filed in New York County, Term expires 
March 30, 1. 
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FOR QUALITY *« RUGGED DURABILITY »« MAINTENANCE-FREE SERVICE 


NATIONAL 
CLASSROOM 
CABINETS 


Built to rigid standards of perfection, National Cab- 
inets are styled for ready adaptability to every 
classroom need. Their super-hard NEVAMAR sur- 
faces are virtually indestructible in normal school 
use .. . keep their beauty always and never need 
refinishing. National Cabinets are an investment 
in long-term economy. 


NEVAMAR-SURFACED 
FOR LIFETIME SERVICE 


Illustrated—No. KS-1 Gen- 
eral Storage Cabinet. In 
Platinum oriental Walnut 
or Honey Maple with 
choice of colored doors. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL 














Div. of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
. ODENTON, MARYLAND 











IS THIS YOUR MULTI-PURPOSE ROOM? 


If you have adequate wall space for pockets, 
use In-Wall, the only all-steel unit. Seating for 
20 unfolds from each pocket. It is the most 
substantial, trouble-free unit built. Never has 
one worn out. The first installation, now 29 
years old, is still in daily use. 


Use portables only when you can't for one reason or another use wall 
pocket models. Remember, you must provide storage space for them. 


A simple formula 
for selecting the 
multi - purpose 
room equipment 
correctly engi- 
néered to meet 
your particular 
problem. 


OR IS THIS YOUR MULTI-PURPOSE ROOM” 


If wall space is limited or floor plan obstructed 
and single-depth pockets are impractical, use 
Multiple-depth units. Pockets hold 2, 3 or 4 
units, seating 40, 60 or 80, in pockets of 10”, 
15” or 20", respectively. Pockets can be fully or 
partially recessed or installed against the wall. 





FLEXO-FOLD TRANSI-FOLD 


rR a 


EVERY SCHIEBER PRODUCT FULLY GUARANTEED 
December, 1959 


COMPAC-FOLD | 








& BENCHES 


| | FOLDING TABLES | 





Foil wt 


“go 11) 


| 12955 INKSTER RD. 
| DETROIT 39, MICH. | 
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PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 





recent publications for the administrator's bookshelf 


BASIC DIMENSIONS OF ELEMENTARY 
METHOD 

By George A. Beauchamp. Boston: 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 1959. 347 pp. 

$5.50. 

This volume presents a thought-pro- 
voking analysis of method in teach- 
ing in the elementary school. Four 
basic dimensions in this area are 
identified and treated fully—study- 
ing elementary school children, or- 
ganizing teaching materials, teach- 
ing-learning process appraisal.. 

The book provides an excellent 
base for new and prospective teach- 
ers to build sound concepts con- 
concerning method, and for experi- 
enced teaghers and administrators a 
comprehensive review of the entire 
field. In addition, the reader is in- 
troduced to such practical aspects 
of teaching as record keeping, dis- 
cipline, planning, pacing learners, 
working with individual differences, 
the use of drill, grouping, studying 
children and selecting materials. An 
outstanding section is devoted to 
the areas of evaluation which take 
place at the curriculum-construction 
level and the levels which center 
around classroom activities. 

Chapter summaries, annotated 
bibliographies and ideas for discus- 
sion are provided for each topic. 

—ROBERT J. SHOCKLEY 
Principal, Loch Raven School 
Instructor, McCoy College, 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING 
METHODS 


By Leonard H. Clark and Irving S. 
Starr. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1959. 340 pp. $5. 
This volume is a text for pre-service 
general methods courses. It focuses 
on sets of principles which readers 
are encouraged to apply by thought- 
provoking study questions. Probing 


analysis of educational problems is 


outside its purpose. Topics discussed 
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are individual differences, planning, 
evaluation, discipline and extra-class 
responsibilities. Consideration — of 
learning activities is unusually full. 
Examples of such devices as seating 
arrangements, differentiated assign- 
ments, test questions and ways for 
numerous and 


item analysis are 


well done. The book is written 
clearly and concisely and makes a 
useful contribution to its field. 
—JEAN FAIR 
Associate Professor of Education 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 


MODERN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


By Galen Saylor and William Alex- 
ander. New York: Rinehart and 
Co., Inc. 1959. 765 pp. $6.50. 


This extensive revision of the 1950 
edition includes several new chap- 
ters on secondary education in other 
nations and issues growing out of 
the school’s changing program in a 
changing society. Addressed prima- 
rily to beginning teachers, although 
also a convenient resource for others, 
this text furnishes interesting and 
not overdone historical background 
for the development of the second- 
ary school’s role in contemporary 
United States. The excellent chap- 
ter on the core curriculum is profit- 
able study even for experienced 
The “little 
cept holds some promise for second- 


teachers. school” con- 
ary teachers in large high schools to 
maintain contacts with pupils as 
individuals, 

In the consideration of issues the 
authors present various viewpoints 
but do not hesitate to make their 
own stand clear. A concern is re- 
vealed for the education of all youth 
both as individuals and as responsi- 
ble participants in a democratic na- 
tion. 

—PAUL M. MITCHUM 
Assistant Superintendent and 
Director of Secondary Education 
Wilmington, Delaware 


CHILD WELFARE: PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS 


By Dorothy Zietz. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1959. 384 pp. 
$5.50. 
“The child has more status today 
than at any time in American his- 
tory.” 

The author describes the child 
welfare movement historically and 
shows how the development of serv- 
ices for children in contemporary 
life have grown out of the past. 
However, they are profoundly in- 
fluenced by the impact of new 
child development, 
education, 


knowledge in 
psychiatry, psychology, 
medicine and law. 

The author, concerned with the 
basic needs of all children, is par- 
ticularly solicitous about those chil- 
dren with physical, mental or social 
handicaps. She skillfully describes 
casework, social group work and 
community organization as effective 
methods of dealing with special 
problems of children. 

This book is a valuable resource 
in the professional library of teach- 
ers at any age-level. 


—MARY P. ENDRES 
Associate Professor of Education 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


RELIGIOUS CONCERNS IN 
CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION: 
A Study of Reciprocal Relations 


By Philip H. Phenix. New York: 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity. 1959. 108 pp. $3.25. 
The author indicates that there is a 
close relationship between religion 
and education. He states that re- 
ligion is devotion to basic and lasting 
values and education is the process 
by which they are transmitted. 

The school administrator will find 
particularly interesting the chapter 
on “Religion and the Administra- 
tive Process.” Sources from which 
the administrator derives his author- 
ity are suggested—each source re- 
flecting different values. 

The book offers enlightenment in 
a difficult problem area. 


—ROLFE LANIER HUNT 
Executive Director, Department 
of Religion and Public Education 
National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 
New York, New York 
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SE-135 


The only gym seats that provide 
ALL THE TOP FEATURES 








The HONOR Room Divider 


La | EDART HONOR School Equipment 


T E L E Ss Cc oO P I Cc G Y M Ss E A TS designed right for school use; priced right for school budgets 


pt agen oat — accidents, yee ~~ e HONOR Room Divider in four and five shelf models 
e Four vertical uprights per row put load on floor I nak one — tri ‘li i 
net wall—distribute weight evenly ’ | @ HONOR Desks for Teachers trim styling, quality 


features 
e Interlocked hts > ‘ ; ‘ ’ ‘ , ; 
ct ined op. aga straight-line trackagn, @e HONOR Full-Suspension Files — efficient, quiet, guar- 


e@ Toughest, abrasion-resistant seat finish known anne : P 
@ More leg and foot room—greater visibility j e HONOR Storage Cabinets for any classroom arrangement 


j e Write for free color folder. Shows colors, sizes, and speci- 
Write for catalog fications which make HONOR your best buy. Write today! 


_\ 
Ora POWER OPERATION Key-operated. Opens and simatic: 


\\ closes entire banks of seats in seconds, safely, quietly. () ESPECIALLY FOR SCHOOLS 
Adds only a fraction to seat cost. \s } 
BY THE H-O-N CO. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. a MUSCATINE, IOWA 
3534 DeKalb St. * St. Louis 18, Mo. 9 
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INTRODUCING A POWSRFUL NEW AID FOR CHEMISTRY TEACHERS! 


a series of 18 classroom films to help teachers clarify fundamental concepts of 
chemistry . . . and a complete set of useful accessories at no extra cost 


Many laboratory experiments and demonstrations—essential to a better 
understanding of basic concepts of chemistry—often involve more equip- 
ment and time tharf is usually available to teachers. 

To meet these needs at a minimum cost, Coronet Films announces its 
new Chemistry FilmSet—18 basic 16mm sound motion pictures whose 
graphic presentations of the major units of instruction will help chem- 
istry teachers do a better job. These films are not designed as substitutes 
for the teacher but as teaching tools—to assure accelerated learning and 
to meet the new challenges of the space age 

and at no extra cost: 

a sturdy steel cabinet to house the films . . . teachers’ guides .a manual 
of use and a complete booking system—all for the price of the films. 
Local ownership—with payments of as little as $280 a year spread over 
a period of four years—will permit teachers to use each of the films in 
the Set at the proper time—for introduction, study and/or review 
National Defense Education Act Purchase 

The Coronet Chemistry FilmSet may be acquired under the matching 
fund provisions of the National Defense Education Act, if properly pre- 
sented as a project for the improvement of science instruction. 


Cc fe) rae) m4 ET For complete details and film descriptions . . . 


use the coupon. We shall be pleased to send you a comprehensive 
brochure including detailed descriptions of the films, the price of the 


FilmSet and information about various purchase plans tailored to indi- 
vidual requirements 


FILMSET “ij CORONET FILMS 


Celebrating Twenty Years of Progress 
Dept. SE-129, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 





The Right Approach to a School 


Lunch Program 


PROVIDING AN ADEQUATE school 
lunch program for a rapidly growing 
student population, now totaling 
1,500, can pose urgent problems. 
This is especially true when circum- 
stances dictate the housing of chil- 
dren in twelve locations. The kitch- 
ens in use vary from carefully 
planned, newly equipped units to the 
improvised cooking areas of older 
schools. 

With the encouragement of the 
board of education and the admin- 
istration, the supervisor of the school 
lunch program established two main 
goals—to present a _ nutritionally 
sound Junch to all school children, 
and to make the school lunch an 
effective part of the children’s edu- 
cation. A major factor in implement- 
ing these objectives has been the 
development, over a three year pe- 
riod, of a basic employee training 
program. For one week prior to the 
opening of school, all school lunch 
personnel participate in an intensive 
course of study and practice which is 
continued in monthly evening staff 
meetings, scheduled afternoon sec- 
tions of specialized workers, day 
long workshops (simultaneously held 
with teacher’s conferences) and oc- 
casional field trips. Optional in- 
service training courses are also of- 
fered in particular skills; these are 
open both to employees and to the 
public. The effectiveness of the pro- 
gram is indicated by a steady in- 
crease in student participation, good 
staff morale, attractive, taste-tempt- 





by MERRILL L. COLTON 
and BARBARA HURLEY 


Dr. Colton is superintendent of schools 
for the Ramapo Central School District 
No. 2, Spring Valley, New York. Mrs. 
Hurley is supervisor of the school lunch 
program in the same system. 
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ing meals and wide public accept- 
ance. 

In our situation, where close per- 
sonal supervision of 10 operating 
kitchens is a physical impossibility, 
it is essential that the head cook in 
each kitchen be not only a compe- 
tent, well trained, informed individ- 
ual but also that she be dedicated to 
the aims of the school lunch program 
national, state and_ local 
levels. New employees soon learn 


on the 


from old that the same spirit of serv- 
ice that prevailed during the years 
of volunteer food preparation in our 
schools is in effect today. For the 
love of children, love of food and its 
preparation is the underlying theme 
of the entire training program and 
is the reason for developing and 
perfecting new methods. Areas cov- 
ered during the year can be loosely 
divided into the following catego- 
ries: sanitation, food preparation, 
storage, health and safety, human 
relations, use and maintenance of 
equipment, work techniques and 
accurate reporting. These are pre- 
sented by lectures, demonstrations, 
skits, 
written tests. Every employee is also 


visual aids, discussions and 


issued a manual containing fact 
sheets in each of the above fields, 
outlines of lectures, specifications of 
food and equipment, and _instruc- 
tions for specific operations. As per- 
tinent information accumulates, 
pages are added and thus the manual 
serves as ready reference as well as a 
resource book for future training 
schools. 

Each area of study receives due 
both material 
offered and in review of previous 


attention, in new 
lessons. Moreover, each year one 


topical problem of  district-wide 
scope is subjected to specialized 
study. The field of concentration in 
1957-58 was teaching the head and 


assistant cooks to use the Training- 


Within-Industry (T.W.I.) method 
in instructing new members of the 
rapidly growing staff. These key 
people gained practice by instruct- 
ing each other and by rating each 
other’s instructional _ techniques. 
Later in the program they had ample 
opportunity to apply their newly 
acquired skills to the necessary in- 
struction of other staff members in 
the multifarious operations of a 
school kitchen. Four significant gains 


resulted from these practice sessions: 


1. The steps in each operation 
were clarified for the instruc- 
tors. 

Each operation was standard- 
ized, since proposed job in- 
struction plans were edited by 
the supervisor and instruction 
was carried on before the en- 
tire staff. 

All who took part acquired a 
new confidence—the instruc- 
tors in their ability to train, 
and the rest of the staff in 
their ability to perform. 
The~Employee’s Manual was 
enriched by the addition of 
practical instruction sheets de- 
veloped by the 


themselves. 


employees 


The field of concentration for 
this year is proper methods of re- 
ceiving and storing merchandise, but 
included in the pre-school week’s 
training was a review of last year’s 
instruction theme. This review in- 
volved each of the 40 members of 
the staff either as an instructor, a 
student or a judge of technique. In 
two three-hour sessions, each had 
actively participated in the setup, 
use and cleaning of every mechani- 
cal piece of kitchen equipment in 
the district. 

While physical skills and material 
subjects must occupy much of the 
available training time, the all im- 
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SE-138 
SIMPLE OPERATION . . . LOW COST MAINTENANCE ! 


pata j | COMPLETE REFRIGERATION 
PROGRAM CLOCKS : j PVE SYSTEM ON 14” x 46 


i s “ : : * PANEL AVAILABLE 
These two factors, in city after city, are dic- Hi F ‘ | 
tating the replacement of complex, elaborate, é olers : Fee FOR MANY SIZES 
high maintenance systems with dependable Mont- co ; 
gomery Synchronous Program Clocks. Investigate! } — OR, ae | ¢ Hermetically sealed 


Ask your school supply dealer or write for details. * Ready to operate 
freezers 


ONE AND TWO CIRCUIT 
Activates 1 or 2 cir- . } a q 
cuits on pre-ar- a . ° ° 
ranged schedules. 12 . Sw 8 Bis combinations 
or 24 hour models. . ' ne Ss 
Signals from 2 to a ate 
25 seconds dura- 
tion. Automatic cal- 
endar_ switch. Set 
by turning clock 
hands; perfect syn- 
chronization. Push 
buttons do not dis- 


turb automatic op- : nt ; 
eration. Easily in- a e 
stalled, ue OY l fi ¥ 


NEW! MULTI-CIRCUIT 


Operates up to 5 separate schedules on 1 to 5 I | H | 4 

groups of signals. 12 or 24 hour models. Signals a -stee sectiona construction 

— 2 to 25 ga gg Calendar switch 

regulates operation. rogram mechanism = and i ! ! ici ! i 

clock movements perfectly synchronized; set sim- Sanitary! Strong! cmieiont You can sssemble any size cooler, 

ply by turning clock hands. Pushbuttons do not freezer or combination in any shape from standard sections. Add 

disturb automatic operation, : ‘ : : : 
sections to increase size as your requirements grow. Easy to dis- 


assemble for relocation. 


MONTGOMERY MFG. CO. Bally Case and Cooler Co., Bally, Pa. 
OWENSVILLE, INDIANA Get details—write Dept. SE-12 for FREE book. 














SE-139 SE-141 
— a — ete 
Utilizes 


SS GAIL Time! 
ae wa 


WHAT’S “UP FRONT” COUNTS 
WITH YOUR SPECTATORS, TOO 


That is why more and more schools are installing Scoremaster 
electric scoreboards for basketball and football. 


“BR 7 
rger”’ Pat 
ecco | wt; ty 
MA N é | Moiding Set 
. ° $ For School Lunchrooms 
Bring portion-control to your burgers. Produce the patties in spare 


ee | time and you bring down your food preparation costs. This simple 
.° 3° eo | outfit will save you time and money. 


eet Sase 


3 
& : rae 8? 
4 | Food disher provides even amounts of meat, eliminating waste, 
4 Uniform size patties cook evenly and taste better. With this com- 
pact, lightweight, portable molding unit, the patties are made, 


automatically ejected on waxed paper, neatly stacked (with the 

VISITO RS paper in between) ready to fry. Just lower and raise the handle 
} | and the job is done. It’s that easy—one can make patties any time. 

Model 250-6, Electric Basketball Board Another of the 50,000 Items Sold by DON 


72” x 34” x 6” Overall; 5” Letters; 6/2” x 10” Numbergrams 


Here at DON you will find whatever you need for the efficient 
preparation and serving of food: compartment trays, dish trucks, 
mixers, slicers, dishes, tableware, glasses, utensils, linens, for ex- 
ample. With one purchase order you can get all your Equipment, 
Supplies and Furnishings. On everything, satisfaction is guaranteed 
or your money back. 


Ask for a DON salesman to call 


Not only are they attractive, but they deliver years of 
trouble-free service and their modern design and engi- 
neered improvements make them fast, accurate and 
visible from every point. Write today for literature and 
prices. 


THE M. D. BROWN CO. 


2207 Lake St. Niles, Mich. EDWARD DO N & COMPANY 


" aia ‘ ’ GENERAL HEADQUARTERS—2201 S. LaSalle St.—Chicago 16, I! 
When Split-Seconds Count—Count on Scoremaster Branches in MIAMI! © MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL © — PHILADELPHIA 
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portant factor of practical human 
relationships in a successful school 
kitchen is not neglected. Role-play- 
ing is a valuable medium of self ex- 
pression and observation. Acting the 
part of an over-protective parent 
helps one to gain a new perspective 
and to face future encounters, if not 
with sympathy and compassion, at 
least with composure! When cooks 


are allowed to elaborate, in public, 


on the wrong way to answer a criti- 
cal question, they quickly recognize 
the right method of handling a po- 
tentially unpleasant situation in the 
lunch line. Comparisons of lists in- 
evitably prove that children’s com- 
ments about food are few and often 
repeated, therefore answers can be 
formulated in advance and adapted 
for friendly rebuttal. In this field, as 
in most others, knowing what is to 
be done and how to do it permits a 
day’s 


formulas for 


confident approach to the 


work. Consequently, 





DECK 

E 
FOUNTAIN 
"SPECS? 





Whatever 


your specifications 


HAWS has the model you need! 


Yes, HAWS provides Deck-Type Fountains for every classroom requirement. From 
small receptors to complete integral deck top units, HAWS meets your specs in 


three versatile materials: 


rugged enameled iron, 17 gauge stainless steel, and 


molded fiberglass in color! Equip them with virtually any combination of HAWS 
faucet and fountain fixtures for classroom service. See the full line in SWEET’S, 
or send for your free catalog. Illustrated is Model 2450 in enameled iron. 


DECK TYPE FOUNTAINS 


A product of 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 


Since 1909 — Over 50 Years of Progress 


Fourth and Page Streets 
Berkeley 10, California 





handling complaints are often re- 
viewed and practiced: 


1. For a casual complaint; smile, 
agree, turn it into a joke, for- 
get it. 

For a studied complaint; listen 
carefully, question closely, an- 
swer truthfully, follow through. 


One of the more gratifying effects 
of the training program is the spirit 
of unity that is developing through- 
years, 
methods and equipment were jeal- 
from kitchen to 
kitchen and identification was by 
building name only. Now however, 


out the district. In former 


ously guarded 


identification is a proud “Ramapo 
2” followed by the building name. 
When, on a limited budget, the 
latest small kitchen was opened, 
pieces of essential equipment were 
offered on the basis that it is easier 
for a large kitchen to improvise. 
Emergency movement of individuals 
between schools is accomplished 
without emotional upheaval, while 
the increasingly free exchange of 
ideas plays an important role in 
keeping the program dynamic. 

Naturally there must be an overall 
objective to motivate so large a team. 
The supervisor feels that the long- 
range, continuous exposure of stu- 
dents to well-balanced meals will 
result in healthier food habits when 
these children become young adults 
and have relatively free choice. 


Attitudes and reactions are the 
only tangible evidence of how many 
employees have grasped this broader 
goal. It is apparent that active, 
guided discussion groups and care- 
fully directed workshops are increas- 
ing individual awareness of the re- 
sponsibility of each school to the 
total program. Elementary 
school workers show more under- 
standing of the slowness of child 
acceptance of basic foods, realizing 
that results of their efforts may not 
be immediate. By the same token, 
when a former student returns to 


lunch 


school for a recipe, the ever present 
slogan “The health of the commun- 
ity is in your hands” acquires a new 
and deeper meaning. A fresh stimu- 
lus is added; great and urgent prob- 
lems shrink to their proper propor- 
tions, and solutions are found. 
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NEW PRODUCT REVIEWS 





TEACHING MACHINE SE-201 
Adjusts to Student's Learning Capacity 


The automatic Tutor, or “teaching 
machine,” has been developed by West- 
ern Design Division of U. S. Industries, 
Inc., to meet the educational and train- 
ing demands of our increasingly com- 
plex scientific age. 

In simplest terms, it can be described 
as an automated “reader” that locates 
and presents any selected information, 
up to an incredible total of 10,000 items, 
in answer to a touch on its keyboard. 
Sturdy, dependable and accurate in 
design and extremely simple to operate, 
the Tutor: 1) 
the student; 2) questions him to insure 


presents information to 


his learning the information; 3) corrects 
him if he is wrong and expands on the 
material, or 4) congratulates him if he 
is right; and then 5) moves him along to 
the next area of material to be learned. 
Physically, the machine includes a film 
bank accommodating up to 10,000 
frames, automatic sequence and projec- 
tion apparatus, selector buttons, viewing 
screen and a tape printing mechanism 
which records the student’s progress. 
WEsTERN Desicn, Dw. or U. S. INn- 
pustriESs, INc., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


LIGHTING FIXTURE SE-202 
Designed for Inexpensive, Flush 
Installation 

A new type of lighting fixture, greatly 
simplified for flush installation in inex- 
pensive, standard long-span combination 
steel roof-ceiling deck, 
schools, is now being offered by the 
Building Products Div. of The R. C. 
Mahon Co. 

Developed in collaboration with man- 


supplied for 


ufacturers of lighting fixtures, the new 
assembly is considered ideal for instal- 
lations calling for standard roll-formed 
steel roof decks in spans up to 30 feet or 
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more, without intermediate supports. 
The fixture requires no special adapting 
devices, or modification of the deck for 
installation. It is of 20-gauge steel, fin- 
ished in white enamel. Its frame includes 
a piano-type hinge, and is fastened by 
one-quarter-turn latches. It is produced 
in 48, 72 and 96-inch lengths, in Slim- 
line and 40-watt rapid start. The unit is 
made to accommodate glass or plastic 
louvers, or a combination of both. 

THe R. C. Manon Co., BurLpinc 
Propucts Drv., 6565 E. Eight Mile Rd., 
Detroit 34, Mich. 


SE-203 
SCALE MODEL ATOMIC POWER PLANT 


Teaching Device Designed to Spark 
Student's Interest 


The Westinghouse Atomic Electric 
Power Plant, the first scale model plas- 
tic hobby kit showing detailed construc- 
tion of a nuclear reactor and its associ- 
ated components, has been announced 
by Westinghouse 
Revell, Inc. 

The kit, built by Revell, is a replica 
of a typical atomic electric generating 


Electric Corp. and 


station. It has complete interior and ex- 
terior details including the reactor, 
steam generator, pumps, turbine gener- 
ator, transformers, circuit breakers and 
transmission lines and tower. 

A chief requisite of teaching is the 
need to capture the interest and imagi- 
nation of the student and to keep him 
attentive to the subject. With this in 
mind, Westinghouse and Revell teamed 
together to produce a new kit in the 
model industry, one which should be 
another link in the educator-to-student 
chain of communication. 

Through the use of models, students 
are able to familiarize themselves with 
all dimensions and phases of the object 
related to their particular courses. For 
example, the atomic power kits should 


give the builder—student or adult—a 


basic insight of nuclear science and 
should encourage further investigation 
and study in this relatively new field of 
science. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELectric Corp., Box 
2278, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


SOUND ABSORPTION PANELS SE-204 
In New Ceiling Design Patterns 


S 


New ceiling design innovations of- 
fered by The Celotex Corporation’s 
acoustical division include: (top to bot- 
tom) Steelacoustic Panels—2’ x 2’, 2’ x 
4’ lightweight steel with random “corru- 
gations” attractively formed and tex- 
tured for multiple design opportunities. 
Muffletone Panels 


ble mineral fiber, 2’ x 2’, 2’ x 4’, smooth 


low-cost incombusti- 


appearing panels, with highly washable 
new vinyl finish. 2’ x 2’ Perforated Min- 
eral Fiber Tile—new large size, new ran- 
dom pattern, scales harmoniously with 
spacious interiors; edge-to-edge perfora- 
tion pattern minimizes joint lines. Pro- 
file Edge Tile—ideal for creating fin- 
ished ceiling borders; step-down edge 
eliminates need for cutting tile to fit 
borders, forms dropped-ceiling effect. 
Texture-tone Tile—deep texture creates 
changing effects in light and shadow, 
“loses” tile joint lines, gives monolithic 
ceiling appearance. Plaid Design Tile— 
newest concept in ceiling design; pattern 
of embossed striations completely con- 
ceals joint lines and creates an interest- 
ing textural contrast with the tiles’ trav- 
ertine fissured surface. 

Tue Cerorex Corp., 120 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3, IIl. 





SE-144 


Outstanding quality tubular steel F 
KRUEGER chairs that are built to last for years! 


900-E SERIES A most popular series, these chairs have i 
CHAIRS comfort, size and structural features You can 
you'd expect to find only in chairs costing 
pie much more — 18-gauge electrically i | ALWAYS 
d seam-welded tubular frames, extra strong . | | 
bracing, heavy-duty hinges, jumbo size by 
pivot oa ek one-motion prsces : onmonmn ave POWECTF eee 
and flat folding for compact stacking are 
just some of the details that add to long- 
life durability—value beyond comparison. 








anywhere 
anytime 

in emergency 
or away 

from highlines 


Here is a portable power generator that comes to 
you in any one of five sizes, 600 to 2500 watts. Two 
No. 901-6 — ; 903-E — Upholstered seat men can carry the biggest one. You can use it to 
eee ee ne ae eee operate standard motor driven equipment and tools 
in remote locations away from highlines, or you 
\ can use it to keep you going when normal electric 
lnvestigate these 3 Top BY) Je supply is interrupted. Handy to have anytime... 
.«elearn why you'll get ee vital in emergency. Other mobile units available up 


: se . to 10kw. Write for complete information: Fairbanks, 
in seating comfort and performance! Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


KRUEGER , 3 cs @ name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


LOCOMOTIVE DIESEL, DUAL FUEL AND GAS ENGIN ENERATOR Cc 
TABLET ARM — 4 / | ELECTRIC MOTORS « PUMPS ¢ COMPRESSORS © MAGNETOS HOME WATER SYSTEMS 
CHAIR 








SE-146 


Practical and 


versatile... where- ; ” ty " ss 
ever a writing \ ut 

surface is required : Wv 
Choir features a plywood j . 7 

tablet arm, rigidly mounted on / 

a tubular steel support which =} | 
automatically raises or lowers \ now ! 


arm when chair is opened Ms, 
or closed — folds flat to chair // ; @ 200 foot ocean beach e@ efficiency apartments @ hotel rooms 
for storage. Choice of natural @ free parking @ children welcome @ Country Club privileges 


birch or maple — or, plastic 


laminate writing surface / 


/ f3\ including 18 hole golf course @ dining and enter 
oe y tainment @ swimming pool e TV — shuffleboard 


{ Ben & Nell Callaway, Managing Partners 


x Dean Covington, Owner 


With or without backrest — Standard 
and Adjustable height features 


Sturdy, heavy-gauge, tubular steel leg 

and cross-brace construction with self-leveling 

feet for solid floor contact. Extra large, 

die-formed steel seat has recessed Masonite 

panel for added comfort. Standard or 
adjustable height models— 
with or without lateral : \ 
adjusting correct posture —— ve 


backrest. Also ‘‘low-boy" ‘ss ; 


bin and drawer filing stool. 
M 0 N D ole FN, migel') ai 


707 South Atlantic Ave. 
ORMOND BEACH, FLA. at 


DAYTONA BEACH ea timirs 
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SE-205 
SCIENCE DEMONSTRATION TABLE 
Is Fully Equipped Mobile Unit 


The Instructolab demonstration table 
meets all requirements for science in- 
struction in chemistry, physics and biol- 
ogy. It is completely _ self-contained 
with its own water, gas, vacuum, air 
and electrical systems. An overhead 
projector comes complete with 200 
transparencies of science charts, tables, 
diagrams, pictures, etc. It also projects 
instructor’s notes and even live experi- 
ments. Two instruction booklets are 
supplied along with 110 chemicals and 
all necessary apparatus for conducting 
experiments in chemistry, physics and 
biology. 

LaBporATtoRY Furniture Co., INc., 


Old Country Rd., Mineola, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC UNIT VENTILATORS SE-206 
For Individual Classroom Ventilation 


Electric unit ventilators which pro- 
vide continuous and individual class- 
room ventilation have been installed for 
the first time in the midwest by John J. 
Nesbitt, Inc. The new electric unit venti- 
lators with automatic control provide 
heat, ventilation or natural cooling as 
dictated by the schoolroom needs. Units 
are located in individual classrooms 
making it possible to adjust temperature 
in each room. 

Nesbitt makes the Syncretizer unit 
ventilator in five basic sizes. Units are 
fabricated upon order to take care of 
variations in size and voltage require- 
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ments for each installation. General 
Electric heaters are stocked in three 
different voltage types and in a wide 
variety of lengths to accommodate in- 
stallation requirements. 

Many safety features have been built 
into the new electric Syncretizer, in- 
cluding a disconnect switch that auto- 
matically cuts off power to the unit 
when the front enclosure is removed. 
Maintenance is limited to annual oiling 
and cleaning or replacement of filters. 

GENERAL Exectric Co., Schenectady 
SoNY. 


FAUCET PARTS KIT SE-207 


For Servicing American-Standard 
Units 





A kit of assorted repair parts specifi- 
cally designed for servicing American 
Radiator-Standard 
series “R” and “B” 
announced by the J. A. Sexauer Mfg. 
Co. 

Called the Sexauer Handy Andy No. 
28 Assortment, this compact kit pro- 


Sanitary Corp.’s 


faucets has been 


vides a convenient means of carrying 
just the right quantity and variety of 
essential small repair parts to the job. 
The assortment’s contents are worked 
out so that the correct type and size 
repair part is at the mechanic’s finger- 
tips. This is done to save his time, 
eliminate the headache of missing parts, 
as well as prevent costly comebacks and 
repeat repairs and reduce expensive 
fixture replacements. 

The No. 28 consists of 16 types and 
sizes of repair parts—421 items in all 
—packaged in a sturdy metal carrying 
case divided into tills to provide an 
orderly arrangement of each type and 
size repair part. The cover locks so that 
each item remains in the till in which 
it belongs. 

The inside cover contains an index of 
the contents, identifying each part and 
making it easy to locate instantly. This 
feature also simplifies refilling the tills 


as needed 
stocks. 

J. A. Sexaver Mrc. Co., 2503-05 
Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 


and maintaining reserve 


LIGHTING FIXTURE SE-208 
Utilizes Extra-High Illumination Lamps 


Smithcraft’s new Director fixture is a 
distinctive, modern unit with a 19” 
wide “area of light” that assures su- 
perior high-level lighting in any appli- 
cation. The two-lamp Director produces 
30,000 lumens of illumination—one- 
third more than a conventional four- 
lamp unit, and equal to a standard 
six-lamp unit. The high illumination al- 
lows the use of fewer fixtures to pro- 
duce a given amount of light, substan- 
tially reducing the cost of lighting a 
given area. The Director also features 
good diffusion characteristics and -a 
pleasing light pattern. Rigid steel lou- 
vers provide shielding of 25° crosswise, 
35° lengthwise. 

Maintenance of the Director is swift 
and easy, with rigid louver that may be 
released from either end for re-lamp- 
ing and may be “shelf-suspended” at a 
convenient level. Safe, yet simple snap- 
locks hold the louver at the corners of 
the unit. 

SmitrucraFrr Licutinc, Chelsea 59, 
Mass. 


TELEFOCAL ACCESSORY LENS SE-209 
For Projection on Screens of Varied 
Width 

The Viewlex Co. announces the in- 
troduction of the Viewlex Telefocal 
Lens as an accessory for slide and film- 
strip projectors, 

With the newly developed Viewlex 
Telefocal Lens, a projector can remain 
in One position and produce images that 
fill screens of varied widths without 
moving the projector or refocusing the 
lens. This new lens, which makes it 
possible to work in limited spaces with 
images of varied size for special training 
or educational purposes, has an infinitely 
adjustable 312” to 6” focal length. 

View.ex, INc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
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NOW YOU CAN SERVE YOUR HUNGRY CHILDREN A COMPLETE MEAL! 


e You can serve up.to 370 children a complete meal ... and 
operate your School Lunch Program with astonishing ease, 
efficiency and economy with the new ATLAS HCP Cart. 
@ Improved “cold-conditioned” cold compartment keeps 
salads and desserts perfectly for hours at their proper 
temperatures 

e Additional heat has been provided for the top and lower 
compartments to keep hot foods ‘oven hot” for hours after 
preparation 


yas, ATLAS DIVISION 
TST: 
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ATLAS HCP PORTABLE ELECTRIC FOOD CART! 


e New tubular-type heaters and thermostatic control pro- 
vide uniform food temperatures automatically, and insure 
continuous, trouble-free operation. New overall design pro- 
motes optimum sanitary conditions. 

e After years of extensive research and development, 
ATLAS has incorporated recent major improvements in 
its new HCP Portable Electric Food Carts. These new 
developments will be of great benefit to schools desiring 
the best equipment obtainable to help solve mass feeding 
problems. 


NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS 
1323 Channing 


(The new ATLAS Model HCP Food Cart was formerly known as NACO HCP.) 
Please write for brochure containing complete information. 


Street, Los Angeles 21, California 


use Z24-\ /o/7 power stations 1s your 


in your 
lab and shop 


ld 








a 
In place of 
Standard AC outlets 


and every work station will have 


COMPLETE VARIABLE 
AC AND DC 
ELECTRICAL SERVICE 


SEND OR PHONE NOW FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


RUCK ENGINEERING COMPANY «e INC. 
70 


37 MARCY STREET, FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
telephone: FREEHOLD 8-1111 


| 


| 


SCHOOL SYSTE 
READY FOR 








Even if you’re not planning for Educational Television in the 
immediate future, we invite your inquiries on any questions 
you might have . . . for now or later. 


Several large state universities, with enrollments in the thou- 


| sands, as well as small, independent schools and colleges have 


made use of our Educational TV Department services in plan- 


| ning, designing and installing their ETV systems. 


Let us show you how our technical staff can be of service to you. 
No obligation. Write or call: 


EDUCATIONAL TV DEPARTMENT 
BROADCAST EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


+ SARKES TARZIAN INC 


east hillside drive « bloomington, indiana 
edison 2-7251 
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16MM SOUND PROJECTOR SE-210 
Has Many Basic Improvements 


The Kalart/Victor Model 70-15 is the 
first new model to come from Victor 
Animatograph Corp. since it became a 
division of the Kalart Co., Inc. Major 
improvements are found in its quietness 
of operation, sound system, light out- 
put, and maintenance. A complete re- 
design of mechanical components has 
resulted in a significant reduction of 
motor, gear and air noises. Mechanical 
noises are never distracting, even for 
people seated right next to the machine. 
Also, as a result of increased mechan- 
ical efficiency, the need for lubricating 
the projector in day-to-day maintenance 
has been eliminated. This new feature 
assures trouble-free maintenance with 
oiling required only during the projec- 
tor’s annual routine servicing. 

A 12% increase in total light output 
and a still picture that is 500% brighter 
are other important features. A new 
shutter design has contributed to the 
increase in total light output. By in- 
corporating heat filters at no increase in 
price, Kalart/Victor 
vastly improved still picture projection. 
The use of shuttle 
framing maintains perfect optical align- 


engineers have 
professional-type 


ment. Provision is made for a 1200-watt 
lamp for even greater illumination when 
desired. 

Victor ANIMATOGRAPH Corp., Drv. 
OF Karart, Plainville, Conn. 


UNIFIED LAB-CLASSROOM SE-211 
For Language Teaching 

A unified laboratory-classroom unit 
for language teaching which can be 
quickly converted into a regular class- 
room desk has been developed by Mag- 
netic Recording Industries, Ltd. De- 
signed for all educational levels, a Fold- 
A-Booth equipped classroom functions 
both as a language laboratory and reg- 
ular classroom, where the work of each 
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flow naturally into one another without 
disrupting normal class activities. When 
not in use, a finger-tip motion of the 
folding lid covers the flush-mounted 
recording equipment to form a desk. 

Language students “learn by doing” 
at a pace suited to individual abilities. 
The instructor, by utilizing recorded 
lessons, can devote attention to creative 
teaching techniques and act as a private 
tutor to each student. 

Macnetic Recorpinc INpbusTRIEs, 
Lrp., 126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N.Y. 


AUTOMATIC COLLATOR SE-212 
Gathers 6,000 Sheets Hourly 


[ote 
— 
oneal 
— 
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The new Gathermatic Collator fills a 
need in small, medium and large schools 
and colleges for an accurate high vol- 
ume collator where a large capital out- 
lay for equipment is not justified. The 
full production rate of 6000 sheets per 
hour is delivered even when the equip- 
ment is set for feeding less than the full 
12-station cycle; e.g. 2, 3, 5 or any 
number of pages up to 12. Adjustment 
for the number of sheets is accomplished 
by flicking a lever in back of any station 
to be eliminated. Thus an operator can 
make a set of sheets numbered 1, 2, 3, 5 
and 7, skipping pages 4 and 6 continu- 
ously until it is necessary to include 
them once again in the finished set of 
7 sheets. 

Since no adjustment is necessary for 
weight or finish of stock, all 12 stations 
can be loaded in less than one minute. 
Versatility is increased by accommoda- 
tions for any size sheet from 3” x 5” to 
11” x 14”. Accuracy of collation is as- 
sured by a miss detector and a double 
sheet detector. Each sheet is micromic- 
ally measured. If a sheet misses or dou- 
bles the machine stops instantly, ena- 
bling the operator to correct the error 
without checking the finished set. 


An important additional feature is 
the Gathermatic’s automatic stacker 
that assembles the finished sets in criss- 
cross fashion. It also has an automatic 
counter which provides accurate totals 
of collated sets. 

Tuomas Co .tators, Inc., Dept. P, 
100 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


BATTERY CHEMISTRY KIT SE-213 
Helps Teach Principles of Electricity 


A new compact Battery Chemistry 
kit which enables elementary and junior 
high school teachers to effectively teach, 
through student experimentation, the 
generation of electricity by chemical 
action has been announced by the Sci- 
ence Education Division of Product 
Design Co. 

Starting with the assembling of sim- 
ple wet cells with different combina- 
tions of metals and solutions, dramatic 
classroom experiments include the as- 
sembling of a meter to measure the 
current produced by various chemical 
combinations. Experiments enable the 
student to classify various metals ac- 
cording to their electro-chemical char- 
acteristics, to demonstrate electro-plat- 
ing and corrosion, and to study the 
smelting of metal from ores. The elec- 
trolysis of water into oxygen and hy- 
drogen, and the construction of a photo- 
electric cell are other projects which are 
possible with this kit. 

The compact, easy-to-use kit is one of 
several relating to Air, Water, Soil, 
Electricity and Magnetism which have 
been developed by Product Design en- 
gineers in cooperation with a group of 
science educators who serve on the Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Propuct Desicn Co., Science Epu- 
cATION Drv., 2796 Middlefield Road, 
Redwood City, Calif. 
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OLIVETTI STANDARD TYPEWRITER 

Is Unusually Easy to Operate 
The Olivetti Diaspron is a completely 
new standard typewriter with a unique 
combination of features developed for 
a broad range of use in the modern 
office. The Diaspron was designed for 
hard, continuous use. It combines a new 
light touch with perfect alignment and 
exceptional neatness and clarity of type- 
script. This insures the highest quality 
work at high speeds on any kind of 

paper or stencil. 


DUDLEY 
First in Locker Locks 


Multiple-function controls provide 


unusual ease and convenience of opera- 


tion, with a consequent increase in typ- 
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Lifetime Seal 


A “steel fist encased in velvet,” this pow- 


erful midget press turns the edge of the 


case over the “works,” to seal a Dudley 


Locker Lock for life. Too much pressure 


would bind the tumblers, too little would 


let them slip. This infallible machine, un- 


affected by late hours or bad disposition, 


does it just right—every time! And every 


Dudley Lock is shipped with exact pro- 


tection and smooth assurance. 


RP-5 

Combination Padlock 
with Revolving 

Knob Pointer 


Solid brass case .. 40- 
division dial marked in 
white on black enamel. . . 
self-locking—when hasp 
is pushed home tumblers 
turn, pointer spins away 
from last combination 
number. 


You can always depend on the protec- 
tion given by Dudley Locks. Ask your 
Dudley representative. He will helpfully 
discuss your locker lock needs—without 
obligation, of course. 


DUDLEY 
LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 1219, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 


ing speed and neatness. For example, 
the margin release key also provides for 
automatic paragraph indentation, and 
for release of a key pile-up. 

Automatic or manual margin settings 
determine left and right margins pre- 
cisely. Four correlated scales enable the 
typist to arrange attractive layouts eas- 
ily and quickly. A new line-gauge indi- 
cates at a glance the number of lines 
remaining on a page. 

The Diaspron has a complete 45-key 
keyboard. Finger-form keys have a soft, 
glare-free color, and accommodate the 
hand in a natural position for effortless 
typing 

Outvetti Corp. or America, 375 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


COMBINATION FILMSTRIP-SLIDE 


PROJECTOR SE-215 


Doubles Light Power on Screen 


fi 


The ‘ Viewlex Company, Inc. an- 


nounces the V-25-P 35mm filmstrip and 
2” x 2” 500 watt slide projector. The 
projector combines a new light source 
with a specially designed optical system 
to produce twice the effective light 
power. The increase of effective on- 
screen light power is incorporated into 
the new projector to make it “easier-to- 
learn-with” in all classroom applica- 
tions, 

The new V-25-P adds “Pop-up” lamp 
ejection to its list of features and makes 
changing instantaneous without awk- 
ward fumbling or burns. A super-cooling 
system with a new venturi-style lamp 
housing permits unlimited showing time 
and lengthens lamp life. An additional 
cooling effect is achieved through a 
newly styled die-cast base that has a 
built-in airjector orifice. 

The V-25-P also incorporates other 
Viewlex features including: automatic 
filmstrip threading that simplifies load- 
ing; projection of single or double frame 
filmstrip either vertically or horizontally, 
or 2”x2” slides; quick interchange- 
ability from filmstrips to slides. 

Viewex, INc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 
Califone’s complete line of Language Laboratory 
components has been developed after extensive 


research into the requirements of Schools 
and Universities at all grade levels. 


Recorders, playbacks, phonographs, consoles, 
booths, etc. — all manufactured by Califone — 
offer to the field of language education integrated 
equipment that is the most reliable, easiest 

to service and simplest to operate. 


Contact your Califone Language Laboratory 
Dealer. He will help you determine 
your exact requirements. 


Write today for complete descriptive literature. 
CalifOne coRPORATION 0-1 


1020 NORTH LA BREA AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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why the trend is to 


ELECTRIC 
HAND DRYERS 


New improved, automatic 
faster drying for washrooms! 


Saves 100% on towel costs... 
85% on maintenance! 


Automatic 24 hr. service, no 
storage, no ordering! 


SCD ( Write Today! ox 


Cleaner washrooms — no mess 
litter or clogged plumbing! 


heavy traffic washrooms... shows 
how to cut expense and 
improve sanitation! 
i 
SOOSHSSHESHEEHEHESESESESESESESESESESESESESE 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
28129 Commonwealth Ave., North Chicago, III. 


/ Send facts on New Sani-Dri Dryers 
Q¢ | and washroom planning dota. 
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BIG X is without 
Se equal...snatches up dust 
on contact! A high-speed sweep mop fe 
complete with our exclusive GIBRALTAR & _, 
brace... Amazing durability... Available in My Wik Ny 
widths up to 5 feet! Vi y / hf \} 
1477,/ | j 
VICTORY Wet Mops Fin i 
Cost least to use because of their high 
efficiency and double-length life... 16-ply 
cable-twist live, long-fibre yarn...Very, 
very durable. Very, 
very popular! 


Applicators 
So well known they need no praise. 
Used by more professional floor fin- 
ishers than any other applicator. You, too, 
will say they’re in a class by themselves. 


AMERICAN STANDARD products from your regular 
supplier. He has them or can get them for you. 
If not, write us direct. 


“TOPS IN MOPS" = 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. COMPANY ff 


Incorporated 1908 
> 


CHARLES E. KREBS ond WALTER O. KREBS 
2507 SOUTH GREEN STREET + CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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the most dowrable me BETTER | 
central control all-facility FxaA@MM | 
school sound systems L 


RAULAND School Sound Systems are 

unsurpassed for versatility, rugged performance 

and value. They perform every conceivable 

communications function for administrative 

control, educational program distribution and PORTABLE EASEL 

2-way communication. Here, truly, is the most 

desirable choice in budget-minded School Sound, et. ante pee 
; ; ease a II/2 ree IVE ' 4 

designed and built to stay modern for years. = green, adaptable for chalk, charts, or magnets. Alumi 

. " -~ num legs fold to convert from 70’ floor easel to table 

model. Net weight, 17 Ibs. Comes with eraser, crayons, 

chalk, pointer, and removable chalk tray. Only $44.95 

Carrying case and lamp fixture are extra equipment 


PIXMOBILE 
PROJECTION TABLE 








...lets you prepare your presentation in advance, roll it 
in, and use it when you're ready. Sponge rubber top, 4” 
swivel wheels, with brakes that hold on incline. Vibration— 
less. Several models and heights. 42” table only $32.95. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND DEALER'S NAME. SOME 
DEALER TERRITORIES STILL OPEN. WRITE... 


THE ADVANCE FURNACE CO. 


2310 EAST DOUGLAS = WICHITA, KANSAS 





$800 Series 
Deluxe 3-Channel SE-156 
your choice of every desirable Systems; maximum 
: facilities—two 
feature and program facility channels for un- 
RAULAND Sound Systems are available precedented pro- 
to fit the exact needs and budget of gram choice, PLUS 


your school. Available features include: intercom; with hi-fi 
. FM-AM tuner and 
FM-AM Radio—selects any radio pro- stereo record 


gram on FM or AM for distribution to changer; distribution 
any or all rooms. facilities for up to 
Phonograph——distributes phono pro- 220 rooms... 

gram (transcription player or record 

changer); also available for use with - . 
tape recorder. For easier, faster handling of 


Microphones — selects and distributes FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


rograms from multiple microphone Model S802-96 
ocations. Deluxe 3-Channel 





| 
| 
. : System includi ; 
Intercom—-permits 2-way conversation ihasanen: o tadaet | * Saves time! 
with any or all rooms. minded basic | *S fort! 
Special Features—Emergency Switch; system with expand- | we ee 
all-call; provision for signal clock; tele- able facilities for up | 
f phone intercom; fire-disaster alarm to 120 rooms... | 
facilities; remote control, etc. | 


* Reduces noise 
and confusion! 





* Helps solve stor- 
age problems! 
There is a RAULAND Sound 
System to fit the exact needs , " P 
and budget of your school. : : Simplify moving and 
storage of folding chairs and tables 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS : with a Midwest Caddy. Designed 
to handle all types of folding chairs 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION and all sizes of folding tables. Ad- 
Pioneers in School Sound justable models available for partial 
ee @eeeeeeeseeeseseeseeeseeeeseseeew loads. Built for rugged service. Easy 
° COMPLETE LINE OF to handle. 
FOLDING TABLES 





= Rauland-Borg Corporation, Dept. E 
e 3535 W. Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 
$ (Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems 
Our school has classrooms. 


Title. 








See CHORAL AND BAND STANDS 


Write for complete catalog! 


| Midwest FOLDING PRODUCTS 41s 
Dept. 69F, ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 
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SPORTS COACHING KIT SE-216 
For Basketball and Football 


The new Playmaster Kits enable a 
coach to graphically develop the over- 
view for his squad, and then follow 
through for a dramatic live-action close- 
up on the play. These new visual aids 
quickly and precisely clarify both strat- 
egy and tactics, lending unbelievable 
speed and ease to any coaching situation. 

Super-Deluxe Playmaster 
Kits have all-steel light-weight construc- 
tion, and Supre-Finish lifetime combi- 


Coaching 


nation magnetic and chalk-writing sur- 


faces. The colorful live-action 


player figures are manufactured of high- 


large, 


impact plastic with powerful magnetic 
backing for many years of active use. A 
special steel case is provided to house 
all the accessory pieces. 

THe Procram Ais Co., 550 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 


TOILET TANK CHEMICAL SE-217 
Cleans, Deodorizes, Softens Water 


Wi 


James Varley & Sons, Inc. have just 


introduced a new dispenser for use in 
toilet tanks to dispense an entirely new 
type of chemical that cleans, deodorizes 
and softens water going through the 
unit. It prevents rusting or corresion of 
moving metal parts in the tank, keeps 
all outlets in the toilet itself open and 
free-flowing, and dissolves grease and 
waste matter. Toilets are kept perfectly 
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clean with a bare minimum of expense 
and no labor whatsoever. The unit holds 
8 ounces of Kleen-Flush Concentrate 
which is approximately a one month’s 
supply for average use. 

The Kleen-Flush unit works auto- 
matically with every flushing of the 
toilet. It can be installed in seconds. 

Kleen-Flush Concentrate is packed in 
gallon and quart glass containers. Both 
the unit and the concentrate are being 
sold on a franchise basis. 

James Var.tey & Sons, Inc., 1200 
Switzer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


FM RADIO SE-218 


With Drift-Free Tuner 

A new hi-fi FM radio featuring a 
drift-free tuner is now being marketed 
by Blonder-Tongue Laboratories, Inc. 
Using six tubes, the Model R-20 Radio 
is designed with Blonder-Tongue’s 
permeability tuner, and “full circle” 
sound system, slide-rule tuning dial, and 
drift-compensating circuitry to insure 
static-free, stable reception on all FM 
stations. 

BLONDER- TONGUE LABORATORIES, INC., 
9 Alling St., Newark 2, N.J. 
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now... you can have a planned “Business Training” 


Laboratory with Ceemet. 





MODULAR DESK UNITS and 
FAMOUS CRAMER POSTURE CHAIRS 








TYPING 
SHORTHAND 
BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE PRACTICE 














GENERAL BUSINESS 


— 











Teach office procedure... 





offer senior secretarial training 


. . » in an authentic office atmosphere! Here is the first 


WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE 
DETAILS 


laboratory-designed modular furniture for business training. 
All types of office work can be taught in the same classroom. 


Typewriter desks and posture chairs feature fingertip adjust- 
ments. Maintenance free modern design. Plastic tops. Units 
will not “walk” from vibration. 


7 basic free-standing units, plus 3 auxiliary units and 
optional bookshelves, combine to make hundreds of prac- 
tical units. 


POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


625 ADAMS / DEPT. SE-12 / KANSAS CITY 5, KANSAS 
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ORIGINAL CERAMIC MURALS SE-219 
For Indoor or Outdoor Application 
Ceramic murals in any size or pro- 

portion, and on practically any subject, 

are being individually created and pro- 
duced by the Ceramic Art Studio. These 
murals are fired on 6” x 6” tile for either 

Tiles 


used have been tested and have passed 


indoor or outdoor application. 


extreme heat and cold climatic condi- 
tions. 

Glazes range from flat colors through 
matt finishes to high glosses to create a 
feeling of depth on the two-dimensional 
surface. A complete system of under- 


paints and overglazing is employed. The 
hard, glass-like surface may be scrubbed 
with soap and water for cleaning, and 
never needs refinishing. 

Ceramic Art Murals may be installed 
in a number of ways to suit individual 
building requirements. They can be ap- 
plied directly upon plastered walls with 
one of the new adhesives now made for 
cemented directly 
place with mortar, or mounted in small 


this purpose, into 
sections, such as the one illustrated, upon 
a backing material and assembled to 
form the complete unit, which can then 


be framed and attached to a wall with 
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OY soo INOR-LAKE 


brings you user-planned, 


user-tested cooling and freezing! 


: 
ad = 4 
| 4 


WALK-IN COCLERS~— All metal 


walk-in cooler—one of Nor-LAKE’s most 
popular units! Shipped knock-down in 
easy-to-put-together sections. Optional 
Plug-In Panel refrigeration unit mounts 
on wall or ceiling. Wood or metal walk-in 
coolers available to your size or height 
specifications 


Ciase 


perfect vor 
slide lids disappear completely 
able 
struction stainless steel or baked enamel 
finish. 
> capacity 
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REACH-IN REFRIGERA- 
TORS — Designed for small 
stores, restaurants, schools, and 
industry. Triple door seals. 
Heavy Fiberglas insulation. 
Automatic defrosting. Baked 
enamel finish standard. Model 
RI Series: 8 models up to 45 
cu. ft 


SLIDING DOOR MILK BEV- 
ERAGE COOLERS 


Just 3414” high 
use. 1% 

Adjust- 
steel con- 


under Ccoubiel 


temp. control. Welded 


18 sizes—up to 40 12-0z.-bottle 


brackets. The tile may be pre-cut to fit 
archways or other odd dimensions and 
shapes before glazing. There is no limit 
to size. Design subject may be specified 
or left to the studio’s discretion. Pre- 
liminary sketches will be submitted for 
approval. 

Ceramic Art Stupi0, 2228 Colorado 
Ave., Rockford, Il. 


PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER 
Is Dual Speed Model 
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The 105 Portable Tape Recorder is a 
compact, portable unit weighing only 
18 pounds yet including power amplifier 
and twin speakers. It is dual speed (334- 
72 IPS) and offers the superior sound 
reliability, and 
operating features usually found only 
in much more expensive recorders. Some 


quality, performance, 


of the outstanding features of the Hosho 
105 are: twin speakers, remote control, 
precision transport mechanism with dy- 
namically balanced flywheel assembly, 
super precision optically lapped heads, 
high frequency erasure, magic eye rec- 
ord level indicator, earphone, extension 
speaker jack, extension audio cable, in- 
put for recording directly from radio, 


television, or phonograph; internal cool- 





j ing fan, table stand. 
@ ALL MODELS KEPT IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


@ ALL MODELS AVAILABLE IN STAINLESS STEEL 


Hosuo or America, Inc., 1549 N. 
Vine St., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

TET TTT 
FILING CABINET GUARD STRIP SE-221 
Protects Floors from Damage 
Ralph E. Baker Co., Inc. has an- 


nounced production of Rebco Florgard, 


Go NOR-LAKE all the 
write for FREE, 


NOR-LAKE, /nc. 


Second Ave. and Elm, 
Wis., Dept. 3u+ 


way 


Hudson, illustrated information: 





: ; ' : : : designed to protect floors against rusts 

Please rush FREE illustrated information on Walk-In Coolers sii P : : = 

ve ; i and stains left under file cabinets due to 

Reach-In Refrigerators Milk and Beverage Coolers : : 
constant washing and waxing. Rebco 


Other petit Florgard is a low-cost, ridged plastic 


strip, held by a time-resistant adhesive, 
which attaches easily to the bottom of 
any file cabinet. It completely eliminates 


NAME — 


ADDRESS _ 
rust marks and stains. 

Rarpu E. Baker Co., INnc., 302 All- 
wood Rd., Clifton, N.J. 


City STATE ; . 
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MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS 
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Vicrtex V.E.F. Wallcovering School Plan- 
ning Guide Book. This is a booklet of 
ideas on how Vinyl Wallcovering Fabrics 
can be used in schools on walls, for tack- 
boards, for safety cushions, for black-out 
panels, etc. The wallcoverings come in 
clear, bright colors and are maintained 
with an occasional damp wiping. They 
are suitable for use in offices, gymnasiums, 
corridors, and classrooms. Installation can 
be made on almost any surface including 
structural cement block. The product is 
also mildew-resistant and _fire-spread-re- 
sistant. L. E. CARPENTER & Co., INC., 
Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 


Wallcovering Fabrics 


SE-302 Walkway Covers 
A.I.A. File No. 12-R. This 4-page folder 


provides information on the low-cost, 
mass-produced Childers Walkway Covers. 
The easy-to-assemble, prefabricated units 
join harmoniously to provide attractive, 
permanent cover for any walkway. The 
great strength of the covers is a result of 
the engineered design of their rugged 
framing and their Deep-Rib roof deck. 
Both framing and roof deck are cold 
formed for extra strength. Walkway Cov- 
ers are shown in specific school installa- 
tions. CHILDERS Mrc. Co., Houston 8, 
Tex. 
SE-303 Portable Steel Scaffolds 

A new 16-page brochure on Baker Port- 
able Steel Scaffolds is now available. It 
illustrates the versatility of the single 
Baker Scaffold unit as well as the numer- 
ous set-ups possible with multiple Baker 
Scaffold units to provide higher, wider, 
or longer work platform areas. The units 
assemble easily and rapidly to form a safe, 
rigid work platform which is adjustable in 
3” increments from a minimum of 22” to 
a maximum of 5’8”. Platform heights may 
be changed quickly and easily by manu- 
ally releasing the special spring-loaded 
catch which provides automatic locking. 
BaKER-Roos, INc., Dept. SL 214, 602 
W. McCarty St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Portable Science Demonstration 
Tables 


SE-304 


Bulletin P10 describes the Laboratory 
Furniture line of portable science tables. 
The fully equipped Instructolab science 
center, a demonstration fume hood, two 
types of mobile units, apparatus tables and 
carts are illustrated in this colorful, in- 
formative 4-page booklet. LABORATORY 
FurNiTurE Co., INc., Old Country Rd., 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


SE-305 Refrigerators 


A new condensed version of the Koch 
Refrigerator catalog is now available. 
The catalog contains, in brief, easily 
available form, basic specifications on the 
full Koch line as well as comprehensive 
dimensional information. Kocu REFrIG- 
ERATORS, INc., 401 Funston Rd., Kansas 
City 15, Kan. 
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SE-306 Floor Care Manual 


How to Cut Overhead Underfoot. Step- 
by-step instructions for cleaning and 
maintaining all popular types of hard and 
resilient floors, along with instructions for 
carpet shampooing, are featured in this 
manual. The leaflet also contains useful 
suggestions for selecting the proper equip- 
ment, cleaners and waxes, and informa- 
tion on how to treat common floor prob- 
lems. Detailed instructions for using work 
planning schedules and setting up proper 
job time requirements are included. Ap- 
VANCE FLoor MACHINE Co., Spring Park, 
Minn. 
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Tinicum Elementary School, 
Tinicum, New Jersey 
Architect: Jules Gregory, 
Lambertville, N.J, 
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SE-307 Electronics Catalog 


A preview of Allied Radio Corporation's 
new 1960 line of electronic parts and 
equipment ‘or use in classrooms, labo- 
ratories and shops can be had from a 
perusal of their big, new 444 page Cata- 
log No. 190. Over 40,000 items are listed. 
Of special interest to teachers and other 
school personnel is the greatly expanded 
section on training kits, recording and 
test equipment, books, diagrams, parts 
and tubes, and other equipment required 
for radio and electronic activities. AL- 
LieD Rapio Corp., 100 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 80, Ill. 


SE-160 


Chalkboard 


& CORK Bulletins 


QUALITY... PERMANENCY at LOW COST! Claridge 


to modernize and 
and bulletin board manufacturing in step with new 
educational demands. 
trated on ON: purpose: 
boards 
and 


improve chalkboard 
36 years experience concen- 
the Finest chalkboards and 
greatest educational value. 
around the world name 


with 
architects 


CLARIDGE to define their standard of quality. 


1 Duracite Chalkboards in Seven Colors 
2 Grapholite Chalkboards 


8 Extruded Aluminum Chalkboard and Corkboard Trim 
9 Claridge Factory Built Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 


3 Asbestocite Chalkboards 10 Claridge Washable Chalkboards 11 Vertical Sliding Chalkboards 


4 Horizontal Sliding Chalkboards 
5 Vitracite Porcelain Enamel Chalkboards 
6 Durasteel Chalkboards in Seven Colors 
7 Fabricork Fabric Surface Bulletin Boards 


—, | \ 

. (ait \ 
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NEW! 
Full Color 
Catalog 


Claridge PRODUCTS and Equipment Inc. 


[] Please send 
catalog 2129 


12 Claridge Reversible Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 
13 Extruded Aluminum Display and Trophy Cases 


14 Extruded Aluminum Bulletin Board 
15 Claridge Swing Leaf Display Boards 


HARRISON, § 
ARKANSAS 


(] Send samples or additional 
data on items circled below: 


3 4 5 6 7 8 
WW 12 13 14 15 





Larger, many real colors, 
more detail. Get Catalog 2129 





to help you solve replacement, 
remodeling, or new building 





problems. You'll find 
much helpful information. 
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Ny UADRALINE - 


by american desk 





The Series 1200 Lift Lid Desk groups side-by-side or front-to-front for a 
variety of interesting grouping arrangements. An exceptionally workable 
unit with 18” x 24” top, generous storage space. Shown with Series 500 
Chair. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, 


Ask Your State AD Representative 






american desk manufacturing co. / temple, texas 
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National Cornice Works 


National Lock Company 

National School Furniture 
Company 
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THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 


PRODUCT & SERVICE INDEX—DECEMBER, 1959 


This index covers products and services referred to in both advertisements and editorial reviews in this issue. To find a particular 
advertisement or editorial listing, consult the key (SE number) which precedes the listing, and which will also be found above 
the advertisement or listing in the body of the magazine. 


If further information concerning any of these products is desired, it will be sent without charge or obligation. Simply circle the 
identifying numbers on the back of the business reply card below and mail it to us. 


Science Electronics 
Linguatrainer 


Decar Plastic Tops for School 
Furniture 


3 United States Romany-Spartan 
Ceramic Tile 


Overview, The Magazine for All 
Educational Executives 


Loxit Porcelain Steel 
Chalkboards 


Hunter Douglas Flexalum 
Audio-Visual Blinds 


Nesbitt Year-Round Syncretizer 
Air Conditioning Unit 


Bassick Furniture Casters 


Playtime Bleachers 


Bausch & Lomb Science 
Education Instruments 


Brever Tornado for Boiler 
Cleaning 


Schlage Cylindrical Locks 


Azrock Vina-Lux Resilient 
Flooring 


Dodge School Bus 
Mississippi Diffused Glass 


Mitchell Folding Tables and 
Benches 


Spitz Standard Model 


Planetarium 
Hillyard Floor Care Plan 


Multi-Clean Floor Machines 


Executone School Communication 
Systems 


Premier Floor Machines 


Laboratory Furniture 
“Instructolab” 


Powers Hydroguard Individual 
Thermostatic Showet Controls 


National School Locks 


Huntington Slip-Resistant Floor 
Wax 


Bradley Multi-Person Showers 
Geerpres Mopping Outfits 


Eastman Kodak Pageant 
Projectors 


Geneva Cabinets for Schools 
Michaels Exhibit Cases 


David Stoddard “Keystone 
American” Slate Chalkboards 


SE 


National Classroom Cabinets 
Medart Telescopic Gym Seats 
Honor School Equipment 


Coronet Chemistry Filmset 


Montgomery Synchronous 
Program Clocks 


M. D. Brown Scoremaster 
Scoreboards 


Bally Coolers, Freezers, 
Combinations 


Edward Don “Burger” Patty 
Molding Set 


Haws Deck-Type Fountains 
Krueger School Seating 


Fairbanks-Morse Portable 
Power Generator 


146 Ormond Ocean Court, Daytona 
Beach, Florida 
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National Cornice Portable 
Electric Food Cart 


Buck Lab-Volt Power Stations 


Sarkes Tarzian Educational 


Television 
Dudley Locker Lock 
Califone Language Laboratories 


Chicago Hardware Sani-Dri 
Electric Hand Dryers 


American Standard Big X Sweep 
Mops 


Rauland School Sound Systems 


Advance Furnace Optivox and 
Pixmobile 


Midwest Caddies for Folding 
Chairs and Tables 


Cramer Profession-L for Business 


Training 


Nor-Lake Coolers and Freezers 


THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
470 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Claridge Chalkboard & Cork 
Bulletins 


American Desk Quadraline 


Schieber Plan for Multi-Purpose 
Room Equipment 


NEW PRODUCT REVIEWS 


Western Design Teaching 
Machine 


R. C. Mahon Lighting Fixture 


Westinghouse Scale Model 
Atomic Power Plant 


Celotex Sound Absorption Panels 


Laboratory Furniture Science 
Demonstration Table 


General Electric Unit Ventilators 
J. A. Sexaver Faucet Parts Kit 
Smithcraft Lighting Fixture 


Viewlex Telefocal Accessory Lens 


Victory 16mm Sound Projector 


December, 1959 


(] Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the numbers | have circled, to send further literature and 
information provided thete is no charge or obligation. 
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Magnetic Recording Unified 
Lab-Classroom 


Thomas Automatic Collator 


Product Design Battery 
Chemistry Kit 


Olivetti Standard Typewriter 


Viewlex Combination Filmstrip- 
Slide Projector 


Program Aids Sports Coaching 
Kit 


James Varley Toilet Tank 
Chemical 


Blonder-Tongue FM Radio 


Ceramic Art Studio Original 
Ceramic Murals 


Hosho of America Portable Tape 
Recorder 


Ralph E. Baker Filing Cabinet 
Guard Strip 


MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS 


301 L. E. Carpenter Wallcovering 
Fabrics 


302 Childers Walkway Covers 


303 Baker-Roos Portable Steel 
Scaffolds 


304 Laboratory Furniture Portable 


Science Demonstration Tables 
305 Koch Refrigerators 


306 Advance Floor Care Manual 


307 Allied Radio Electronics Catalog 





PEABOD 








NEW .STUDENT LINE FURNITURE 
Demands Fine Tops! They're 


Naturally! 





YOU'LL FIND MODERN, PRACFI 


DECARLITE 
WHEREVER THE CALL IS FO f 


LUD l A 


COSHH HESCOOEE 


Peabody all new complete student line of school furniture 
is adaptable to all modern educational needs in each room, 
adaptable from pupil to pupil and adaptable from room to 
room, Peabody uses modern Decarlite plastic tops to meet 
every requirement for beauty, durability and ease of main- 
tenance on their new furniture line. More and more school 
furniture manufacturers, like Peabody, are now topping their 
products with high quality Decarlite. 

DECARLITE \SURFACES SUBDUE LIGHT REFLECTIONS 


Decar manufacturing process finishes tops 
to a specified light reflectance value that 
eliminates eye strain caused by glare. 
Decarlite meets or exceeds NEMA speci- 
fications, 


Ask Your FURNITURE SUPPLIER ABOUT DECARLITE TOPS! 


Pal 
by/McCalls 


“we used it and we like it!” 
or 


Chair Desk Unit, Student Line 
Table. Bookkeeping Table, Book 
Box Desk Unit from Peabody 
New Complete School Furniture 
Line. Specially designed to give 
school administrators the most 
modern developments in school 
furniture. 


DECAR MANUFACTURES COMPLETE TOPS! 


Decar manufactures and sells 
plastic laminate sheets, fabricates 
plastic to wood for those manufae- 
turers desiring unfinished tops, or 
shapes and finishes edges for a 
complete top service. 


VY PLASTIC CORPORATION 


1212 NORTH CENTRAL PARK AVENUE, CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturing: 1322 University Avenue, Middleton, Wisconsin 
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Decorative wall treatment atGreenfield High School makes use of Romany+Spartan ceramic mosaics—glazed spatter Plate No. 1078 
pattern in cafeteria — unglazed spatter and custom design in shower room. 


Save construction dollars...reduce maintenance, too... 


with ROM ANY:-SPARTAN 


Ceramic Tile 
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Dollar for dollar you just can’t beat famous Romany: 


Spartan ceramic tile as a finish for walls and floors. Why? 


Resse. 
a eee 


It’s extra hard because it’s fired at higher temperature. 


San ee 
re ¢ 


Glazes are thicker and colors more accurately controlled. 
And only Romany-Spartan gives you “Level-Set”, a pre- 
cisely-sized 414” square glazed wall tile. Combined with 
new setting methods this means faster installation... 
lower initial cost. And because it’s highly resistant to dam- 
age—stays sparkling new looking with minimum mainte- 


nance — Romany-Spartan gives you lowest lifetime cost. 


Consult your architect. Have him show you the com- 
plete Romany-Spartan line: every size, color, texture and 
finish — glazed and unglazed —that you can imagine. A 
free copy of “The Talents of Tile”, showing school and 
college tile installations in full color, is yours for the 
asking. Write United States Ceramic Tile Company, 


Dept. SE-17, Canton 2, Ohio. 


GREENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 

Greenfield, Mass 

Architect : Pa O VA Van be af 

\ 

JAMES A. BRITTON, AIA 

Plate No. 1079 Greenfield, Mass 
Tile Contractor : 
JOHN J. BANNON COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass 


SPARTAN 


UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY GENUINE 


THE SPARTA CERAMIC COMPANY 
MEMBERS: TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA AND THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC. CLAY TILE 
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